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Johnston & Hoffmann 
THE DRAMATIC SUCCESS OF. THE DAY—MISS LENA ASHWELL AS “LEAH KLESCHNA” AT THE NEW THEATRE 


Miss Ashwell has made a great success as Leah Kleschna in the strong play of that name (written by the librettist of The Belle of New York). She plays the part 
of a professional thief who falls in love with a member of Parliament, and he catches her in the act of robbing his safe 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS, 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER.~ Intending contributors are parTicu- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,6co to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

Ee ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will ke treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 
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By Colonel Burnaby. 


LETTERS TO A DEBuTANTE. By Lady Jephson 

A Ripe ro Kuiva: an Adventure in Russian Central Asia. 
6d. (Cassell.) 

Jane Eyre, in two vols. ; ‘! Shirley,'’ in two vols. 
and Anne Bronté. 2s. 6d. net each. (Dent.) 

Tue RuyMer's Lexicon. Compiled and Edited by Andrew Loring, with an Intro- 
duction by George Saintsbury. 7s. 6d. net. (Routledge.) 

THE BurbDEN oF BABYLONDON; OR, THE SOCIAL INCUBUS, AND OTHER VERS DE 
Sociérk. By Hugh E. M. Stutfield. 2s. 6d. (Arnold.) 

IvantAN ARCHITECTURE: being a Brief Account of its Principles and Progress. By 


The Novels of Charlotte, Emily, 


J. Wood Brown, M.A.; ‘‘Rom2 as an Art City,’’ by Albert Zacher.” ‘‘ The 
Langham Series of Art Monographs."’ 1s. 6d. net each. (Stegle.) 

AcapEMy Notes, 1905. With Illustrations of the Principal Pictures. 1s. ‘Wells 
Gardner, Darton & Co.) 

ZeTETES, AND OTHER Poems. By Maurice Browne. 3s. 6d. net. (Elliot Stock.) 

A CHEQUE FoR THREE THOUSAND Poynps. By Arthur Henry Vesey. 3s. 6d. 


(Arrowsmith.) 
Tue Crisis tn IretAND: an Account of the Present Conditions of Ireland and Sugges- 
tions towards Reform. By the Earl of Dunraven. ts. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Sal S TATLER an be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the 
Continent, 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the 


various Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


pee RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 
as follows: Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To anv other part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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[MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER, 
TO-NIGHT AND EVERY EVENING at 8, 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2. 


OMEDY THEATRE. Lessee, Mr. WM. GKEET. 


Under the management of Mr, Frank Curzon. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, CHARLES FROHMAN 
presents WILLIAM COLLIER in Richard Harding Davis's Comedy, 
“THE DICTATOR, 
MATINEE, EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. 


[ee OC NSDROEN HIPPOUDROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LELCESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Chairman, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


Toe COLISEUM. 


CHARING CROSS. 
FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and g p.m. 
TWO ALTERNATE PROGRAMMES. All seats in all parts are numbered and 
reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal applications 
for seats. Telegrams: ‘Coliseum, London.'’ Telephone Nes. 7689 Gerrard for 
Boxes, £225. and £1 1s., 5S., 4S., 3S., and 2s. seats, and 7699 Gerrard for 1s. and 6d, seats. 
Children under 12 half price to all Stalls. 


HE LYCEUM. 
THE BEST VARIETY COMPANY IN LONDON. 
TWICE GHTLY at 6.30 and g. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, at 2.30. 
POPULAR PRICES. Children Half-price. 
Managing Director, THoMAS BARRASFORD. 


AND FISHERIES EXHIBITION 
EARL’S COURT. 
Open 12 noon to 11 p.m. 
Admission, Is. Season Tickets, tos. 6d. 
In the QUEEN'S COURT GALLERIES. 
Naval Constrection, Armaments, Shipping and Fishery Sections. 
NELSON'S CENTENARY RELICS, and or All Naval Events from the 
15th to 20th Century. 
FISHING VILLAGE. Working Exhibits. Model of ‘‘ Victory.” 
Concerts by the BANDS of the ROYAL MARINES, and the 
EXHIBITION NAVAL BAND. 
NAVAL AND SHIPPING EXHIBITION. 


STRAND. 


Nava SHIPPING, 


In the EMPRESS HALL. “WITH THE 
LIFE IN A CRUISER. “WITH THE 


SEW LEE 
“WITH 
SWiItH- THE 
“WITH THE 


THE 


The Handy Man at Work. 
THE 


The Handy Man at Play. 
L’Entence Cordiale. 
Saluting the French Squadron. 
Gun and Cuuless Drills. Storm at Sea. 
OWITHS THE} FLEET." LIFE IN A CRUISER. 
Trafalgar 1805—Professor Fleischer's Great Work, DEATH OF NELSON. 
Wesi's ‘Our N Maxim's Captive Flying Machine. 
Fairy Grotto. Indian Canoes. 
Great CANADIAN INDIAN VILLAGE—Chiefs, Artisans, Squaws, and Papcoses. 
Hall of Monarcks. Voyage in a Submarine. 
Vanderdecken's Haunted Cabin. Famous Sea Fights. 
Miss de Rohan’s Musical and Dramatic Sketches. Tillikum Canoe. 
Auto-Photographic Portraiture. Swi-chbeck. Chutes. 


EXQUISITE ILLUMINATED GARDENS. 


BRUSSELS for WATERLOO, 
THE ARDENNES, and 


| 
| 


GEAR 


(2 
LIEGE UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 
(OPO UINIED GN Via HARWICH-ANTWERP 
every week-day. 
Dining and Breakfast Cars. 
H OLIDAYS. | Send post-card to the Continental Manager, G.E.R., 


Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C., for descriptive 
illustrated pamphlet (free). 


CEE; The Best IRISHS, 
Week| 
SPHERE. | newspaper. | SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE ror SATURDAY, MAY 13th, 
WILL CONTAIN 
A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 


HARNESSING THE WATERFALLS 
OF PHE WORD: 


HOW THE WORK OF CITIES IS BEING 
CARRIED. OUT... BY —ELECTRICITY 
CONVEYED FROM DISTANT MOUNTAINS. 


THE: SPHERE. THE SPHERES THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


THE 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES, 
For MAY, 1905. 


ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 


CONTAINS : 

ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT: IX.—HOMES OF £PORT OF THE HOHEN- 
ZOLLERNS OF PRUSSIA. By J. L. BAsHrorp, M.A, (Wile by gracious 
p.rmission of Kaiser Wilhelm II.) Illustrated, 

THE UNWRITTEN LAWS OF SPORT: V.—BIG GAME SHOOTING. By 
Str Henry Seron-Karr, C.M.G., M.P. Illustrated. 

CRICKET VERSUS GOLF. Compiled by Home Gorpon, 

STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: III._A DECEPTIVE MESSAGE. By 
* RAPIER.” 

LEFT-HANLED BOWLERS. ; 

D. MAHER ON RACE RIDING... (IIlustvated.) 


ae OF TROUT AND GRAYLING. By Captain A. H. P. Harrisson. 
ustratul. 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls 
throughout the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.-- Steele. 

The Vauxhall of To-day.—The LEarl’s 
‘Court Exhibition, which treats of the navy, 
shipping, and fisheries, was opened on Satur- 
day under the happiest possible auspices in 
superb weather by the Lord Mayor. One of 
the great attractions is the Empress Theatre, 
where standing on a cruiser one is enabled by 
a skilful manipulation of canvas to travel 
hundreds of miles during a trip down the 
Mediterranean. There are countless other 
interests, however, at Earl’s Court. You may 
find everyone convulsed with laughter in the 
Hail of Mirrors ; you may find them moved 
in quite a different fashion by the magnificent 
panorama of ‘* The Death of Nelson”; you may 
visit the actural hero of a 40,000-mile journey 
by sea in the tiniest of crafts—Captain Voss ; 
but perhaps above all one will enjoy the 
quaint simplicity of life in the North American 
Indian village. 


A Tragedy.— The sudden death of 
Mr. Charles Arnold, the well-known actor, 
at the Savage Club last Saturday will be 
deplored by an army of friends. Mr. Arnold 
was one of the best-known and best-liked of 
all the Savages. His was a life of remark- 
able success at an early age, rare I think in 
his profession. He had produced two or 
three plays, the most notable of which, of 
course, was Hans the Boatman, and had 
shown very great talent for acting. He had, 
however, a certain quality of prudence that is 
uncommon in men who make early successes 
and had practically retired from the stage when 
little more than forty years of age with the 
money made from these ventures. He was 
forty-seven at the time of his death. 


Gossip of The Hour. 


The Most Popular Time for Marrying.— 
June is the favourite month for marriages the 
world over. In Scotland, for instance, out of 
every 1,000 weddings 175 take place in June, 
while in Sweden the proportion is 150. There 


THE MYSTERY OF A HANSOM CAB 


Miss Nan Patterson, who has been three times charged 
with the murder of Mr. Czsar Young in a hansom cab 
in New York. The jury disagreed again on Thursday 
last amid the wild excitement of thousands of people 


are some exceptions, of course; thus in 
Holland May is most generally chosen, and 
in Italy February, which includes the period 
preceding the beginning of Lent. In Ger- 


THE OPENING OF THE EARL’S COURT NAVAL EXHIBITION—A SCENE 
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many April takes the lead, October is pre- 
ferred in Greece, and January holds the 
record in Russia. 


Misapprehensions.—Some of the motor- 
drivers, car-owners, and cyclists one meets seem 
to have a notion that the plodding pedestrian 
has no right to be in the road when a footpath 
is provided. ‘If the foolish person will come 
off the path,” they say, ‘it is his business to 
get out of the way or take the consequences.” 
But they are mistaken. Strange to say, the 
footway is a superfluous luxury so far as the 
law of the road is concerned. The “ carriage- 
way” is a misnomer. A wayfarer on foot is 
entitled to the whole way and not to a frac- 
tional part of it. Your beggar on Shanks’s 
mare has the same right to “the crown of the 
road” as your duke in his lordly motor—no 
more and no less. If he is there first he need 
not budge. The last comer may pass him 
but must not pass over him. Punishment 
awaits the man who drives over a pedestrian 
unless he can prove the other got in his way 
so unexpectedly that it was impossible to 
avoid collision. 

A Chatty Cicerone.—The best railway 
guide I have ever read has just been pub- 
lished by the Great Western people. Written 
primarily for American visitors to England it 
cannot fail to be of interest to every traveller. 
What has interested me particularly in the 
guide is its treatment of the literary side of 
the country. For example, we have a chapter 
devoted to Shakspere’s country. You can 
see that the man who can group these facts 
has a wider sense of culture than the average 
topographical authority. The book is most 
charmingly illustrated and is quite a pioneer 
in railway guides. 


IN THE EMPRESS HALL 
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Mr. Huntley Wright’s Retirement from Daly’s. 


Mr. Huntley Wright’s Retirement.—After 
nine years’ yeoman service at Daly’s, where 
he made his @ééut as the Chinaman in 7he 
Geisha on April 25, 1896, Mr. Huntley 
Wright has retired. He does not like his 
part of the comic soldier in Zhe Little 
AMichus, and the introduction of a second 
strong comedian has probably also something 
tc do with his decision. Mr. Wright belongs 
to a remarkable theatrical family, for his 
father and mother, his two brothers, and two 
of his sisters are, or have been, on the stage. 
Mr. Wright worked like a galley slave in 
the country for years before London dis- 
covered him. I think his first appear- 
ance in town was in 1891 at Sadler’s 
Wells. Mr. Edwardes gave him his 
great chance at Daly’s, and he rose to 
it. Mr. Wright is not only an agile 
actor but he also writes cleverly. He 
rides a smart hack, he golfs, and he does 
a little bit of gardening. His retirement 
will be regretted by a very large public, 
for he has brought joy to many thousands 
of his fellow countrymen. 


A Play with a Thrill in It.—Zeah 
Kleschna at the New Theatre is said to have 
been declined by four London managers ; yet 
it is practically the only play with a thrill in 
it that you can see in London at this moment. 
Anemia is the curse of our stage. We still 
put on melodramas, but we play them as 
drawing-room comedies, and the result is 
boredom. Leah Kleschua is a psychological 
study (of the reclamation of a thief) in the 
form of melodrama, and it is put together 
with a remarkable instinct for stage effect ; 
but what is better still, it is finely 
acted. Mr. Charles Warner as the thief, 
Kleschna, is wonderful. Why do we not see 
him more frequently? Either through his 
influence or by the author Mr. McLellan’s 
stage management, everybody does well. 


Ellis & Walery 
“SAN TOY” 


MR. WRIGHT IN 


As Li, produced in October, 1899 


Miss Ashwell (having got over her sone 
moment) rises to her full height ; and I have 
very seldom seen Mr. Waring (as an aristo- 
cratic blackguard) so convincing. Leah 


Kleschna must not be missed. 


Ellis & Walery 


MADE MR. WRIGHT 


THE PART THAT 


Wun Hi, the Chinaman in The Geisha, with which 
Mr. Wright began his career at Daly’s on April 25, 1866 


American Farce.—I am less sure of the 
success of Mr. Harding Davis’s farce, The 
Dictator, because while it is very laughable 
I fancy it is too American for the average 
public. Mr. Davis’s contribution to the 
humour of the evening is comparatively 
small; he has to thank his players, notably 
Mr. William Collier, for his success. 


The Royal Waters of Balmoral.—Every 
pool of the Balmoral waters is steeped in 
history and legend. In the early days of the 
Farquharsons and the Gordons the salmon 
formed the staple food of the inhabitants, and 
along with a haunch of venison from the pine 
clad hills provided for the winter and spring 
months. when cereal products were scarce. 
The natives could catch and cure both salmon 
and deer in those days, an art which now only 
the older inhabitants of the glen possess but 
dare not now practise in the open. They 
“burned the water” with torches and speared 
the fish as they lay in the pools. In the early 
years of the late Queen’s residence at Bal- 
moral the sport was one in which the Court 


greatly delighted. The Balmoral waters 
extend for more than seven miles. Part 


belongs to the King and part is rented from 
Invercauld and Abergeldie. The King does 
not now use the rod himself, but the first 
salmon of the season is always forwarded to 
the royal table wherever the King may be at 
the time. The second goes to the Prince of 
Wales, and this is usually the signal for a 
round of distinguished visitors—keen anglers 
all—to try their hands at the game. A week 
ago Sir Dighton Probyn had a week’s sport ; 
now comes Prince Alfred. Princess Victoria 
is announced for her second spring visit. 


2CO 


Prince Alfred at Balmoral.—Last autumn 
Prince Alfred of Connaught sampled the 
Balmoral stretches of the Dee as well as the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon’s Spey fish- 
ings, but the time then at his disposal was so 
short that he determined on a return visit in 
the spring. The royal waters, if not now at 
their best, are as good as can be got anywhere, 
and the chances of sport sure. The Prince 
goes north next week, and he will find com- 
pensation for cold weather in a plentiful 
supply of fresh-run spring salmon in the pools. 


Already Polmanear, Cairn-a-quheen, and 
Craigendune on the Castle beats have 


yielded their quota of fish to the privileged 
few essaying a cast, while as many as five 
and six in a single day have been got on the 
Clachinturn, Corhicha, and Fir Park reaches. 


The Prince of Wales as Angler.—It was 
in a pool of the Fir Park reaches that the 
Prince of Wales secured his heaviest fish, 
15 lb. in weight, during his last visit. The 
Prince was rather unfortunate on both of his 
early spring excursions three years ago, and 
since then he has not repeated the experiment 
although there was a rumour among the 
keepers that he would be north this year, 
One or two’seasons on the Balmoral waters 
are likely to make him an adept. 


M. Loubet Wants a Quiet Life.—Presi- 
dent Loubet has had enough of French 
politics. He has finished his sixth year in 
the presidency and declares he will not seek 
re-election. The strenuous life is not for him ; 
he prefers to pass his time in agricultural 
pursuits at Drome or in retirement in Paris, 
where his son, Paul, is already looking out for 
an apartment for him. The presidential 
election takes place next January ; M. Loubet 
may be re-elected to the Senate. 


wee Biograph Studio 


MR. WRIGHT IN ‘* THE CINGALEE” 


As Chambuddy Ram, the Baboo lawyer 
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The Snapshot Photographer in Evidence. 


Tree-planting at Windsor.—Very exten- 
sive plantings of trees are in progress in the 
immediate vicinity of Windsor Castle, and 
the work is done under the superintendence 
of Captain Walter Campbell, the deputy 
ranger. An avenue of lime trees has been 
made from the lodge in the Long Walk to 
the Frogmore Mausoleum, and in a few 
years this will give shade to the front of 
Frogmore Cottaye and add beauty to the 
view from the new cricket pavilion. Enor- 
mous gaps in the four lines of trees in the 
Long Walk have been made by the removal 
of gigantic elms which were so rotten at 
their base that they constituted a perpetual 
danger against which the public was warned 
by numerous notices. These giants have 
been replaced by young saplings. 


A New Brighton.—A new Brighton is 
being laid out on the downs between Rotting- 
dean and Newhaven, near the Portobello 
coastguard station, and not far from Tels- 
combe. It is known as Telscombe Cliff. 
The “ front ” will be like the Leas at Folke- 
stone, namely, a broad, open garden to the 
edge of the cliff, and back from it behind 
the main country road from Brighton to 
Newhaven comes the line of terraces which 
one day will stretch up to Portobello. The 
place is protected from the north and east 
winds by the circling ring of high downs at 
the back. It is proposed eventually to cut 
terraces and descents in the face of the cliff, 
embank and wall in the lower part against 
the assaults of the sea, and create a beach 
by means of groynes. 


A Correction.—I regret that in the last 
issue of THE TATLER I inadvertently re- 
ferred to Lord Chesterfield as having been 
married fifteen years ; it should have been 
five years. One may take it as an example 
of the care with which THE TATLER is 
scanned that several of my readers have 
corrected this statement. The earl and 
countess were married on February 15, 1900. 


Princess Waldemar’s Letters.—For some 
time past the Princess Waldemar of Denmark 
has suspected that her letters to her mother, 


'OUR POPULAR MONARCH IN FRANCE 


King Edward watching the races at St. Cloud 


the Duchesse de Chartres, were opened in the 
French Post Office and then closed and sent 
on to \their address. In order to make sure 


she wrote a letter to the duchess to which 

she added a postscript, ‘I am sending you 

some Danish violets. Think of me when you 
look at them.” But she purposely did not 
put any violets in the envelope. When the 
answer came back from the duchess it con- 
tained the words, “ Many thanks for your 
charming little Danish violets.” Then the 
truth came out. The official of the French 
“ Black Bureau,” fancying that he had mis- 
laid the violets, bought a bunch which he 
place in the envelope before resealing. 


The Kaiser and the Mutoscope.—Just 
before he left Berlin on his Mediterranean 
trip the Kaiser had an amusing experience 
with an ambassador and a mutoscope. The 
Emperor has one of these machines in his 
private apartments, and one evening after a 
dinner to the corps diplomatique the am- 
bassador of one of the Powers of the triple 
alliance was greatly puzzled with it. He 
looked at it and into it but could see nothing. 
The Kaiser came up and explained the 
machine, but the ambassador ventured to 
say that he could see nothing, so the 
Emperor turned the handle for him to his 
great delight. The ambassador was so 
taken with the novelty that he quite forgot 
who was turning the handle until at last 
the Kaiser asked him if he would mind 
turning it for himself, to the amusement of 
the other diplomatists present. 


Professor Lantéri.—Professor E. Lan- 
téri, who is on the list of new associates . 
of the International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters, and Gravers, has been Professor ‘of 
Sculpture at South Kensington for twenty- 
five years. He has published a work on 
modelling, and his influence and enthusiasm 
have counted for much in the great revival 
of sculpture in England within recent years. 
A piece of sculpture which has been occupy- 
ing his energies lately is the monument to the 
late Dr. Achille Vintras, which will be erected 
shortlv at the French Hospital. 


FH. Wilson 


THE RAID OF PHOTOGRAPHERS ON THE AUSTRALIAN CRICKETERS AT LORD'S 


Our'photographer has attempted to give our readers some idea of the photographic raid made on the Australians on Monday, May 1. 


Permission had been given to 


nearly thirty different people to take photographs of the eleven from the antipodes 
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How the Mamy may be a Duke’s Guest. 


A Coming Event at Stafford House.— 
Stafford House has been the scene of many 
important and memorable gatherings in the 
cause of charity, and is soon to witness yet 
another by the kindness and courtesy of the 
Duke and Duchess of Sutherland. On 
May 17 a reception, a grand concert—in 
which Madame Albani and other famous 
people are to take part—and a soirée will 
be held in the magnificent rooms in aid 
of the Cottage and Orphan Home Fund of 
the Furniture Trades Benevolent Association. 
This society was founded two years ago 
(Mr. J. S. Waring, jun., president), and is 
now proceeding with the most important 
part of its work—the erection at Radlett, 
Herts, of the cottage homes for the training 
and education of the orphan children of 
furniture trade employés. It is with the object 
of making the existence and the needs of this 
society more widely known that the forth- 
coming féte has been organised, 


A Splendid Mansion. — Those who are 
fortunate enough to secure an- ev/vée to 
Stafford House on May 17 will have an 
opportunity of seeing the interior of one of 
the most magnificent mansions in London. 
Over £250,000 was originally spent on the 
building and decorations, and it has always 
been famous for its wonderful collection of 
pictures and other valuable works of art, 
some of the masterpieces of Rubens, Murillo, 


Titian, and Vandyck being hung in its 
galleries. Tickets for the entertainment this 


’ day week may be had for tos. 6d. at the 
usual libraries and box offices in London. 


Photographed Through a Gun.—The 
unique little snapshot here reproduced is that 
of Lieutenant Edward Mackenzie Mackenzie, 
Reserve of Officers (Military Forces of 


Australia), who is eldest son of Sir Edward 
Maunde Thompson, K.C.B., 1.S.0., Director 
and Principal Librarian of the British Museum, 
and assumed in 1900 his present surname of 
Mackenzie in lieu of his patronymic of 
Thompson. Lieutenant Mackenzie is taken 
looking through the bore of a gun on board a 
Japanese man-of-war, the spiral curves of 
the rifling showing round the edge of the 
likeness. According to Dedbre¢¢ he claims the 


HE MIGHT BE A BARONET 


Lieutenant Edward Mackenzie Mackenzie looking 
through the bore of a gun on a Japanese man- 
of-war 


Nova Scotia baronetcy of Darien, which is 
said to have been conferred upon Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie of Darien and his heirs successive 
by Queen Anne in 1703, but which, like many 
other of the Nova Scotia titles, does not 
appear to have been registered. As Lieutenant 
Mackenzie has not officially recorded his 
right to the dignity he does not now assume 
or use the title. 


Touching Titles.—English people get a 
great deal of amusement from the mistakes 
made by foreigners with regard to English 
titles. But we make bad mistakes ourselves. 
I noticed that. Ze Daily Telegraph in record- 
ing the tragic fate of Sir Henry White’s wife, 
headed the report, ‘Death of Lady Henry 
White”! Another London paper in re- 
cording the Earl of Chichester’s death on 
April 22 stated that “the title now devolves 
upon the late earl’s eldest son, Zovd Jocclyn 
Brudenell Pelham. The very same week two 
Aberdeen papers in speaking of Lady Colin 
Campbell’s visit to the Aberdeen Sculpture 
Gallery referred to her as ‘‘ Lady Campbell ” 
and ‘Lady Vera Campbell.” 


A Good Story Retold.—The following 
appeared in Zhe Daily Chronicle the other 
day ; it is from that journal’s correspondent 
in Rome :— 


In the course of the Easter rejoicings the prior of the 
Capuchins at Rome told a capital story about one of the 
brethren at his monastery, a certain Fra Pacifico, who, 
while en route for a pilgrimage in the Holy Land, stopped 
at a small town, where he preached a charity sermon on 
behalf of the upkeep of the sacred shrines in Palestine. 
At the conclusion of his discourse Fra Pacifico made a 
tour of the church to gather the alms of the faithful, 
using his hat for lack of a collecting plate. Not a cent, 
however, was forthcoming. A trifle dejected by the 
failure of his oratorical efforts Fra Pacifico remounted 
the pulpit, and after a moment's reflection solemnl 
raised hat and eyes heavenwards, and exclaiined aloud, 
“ God be praised for so great a miracle. At least they've 
not stolen my hat!"' 


This is a good story; one thinks one has 
heard it before in another atmosphere with 
other people. There is only one drawback to 
it—the Capuchins do not wear hats. 


A Quaint Inscription.—A friend sends me 
this inscription from a jug which he found in 
an hotel at Llandudno, I think it is worth 
repeating :— 

Wherever you are, be that, 
Whatever you say, be true; 


Straightforwardly act, do nothing in fact, 
Be nobody else but you. 


THE MAGNIFICENT STAIRCASE 
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Rebeautifying the Disfigured in America. 


Reclaiming Beautiful Spots.—In London 
and in the large provincial towns the unre- 
strained billposter is apt to render the day 
hideous with gaudy advertisements which kill 
the more beautiful posters which are produced. 
Bill-posting in America 
seems to have reached a 
pitch which it will be 
~ hard for any other country 
to beat. The sides of 
tall buildings are plastered 
with enormous bills ad- 
vertising patent medicines, 
foods, cures for this and 
that, to such an. extent 
that the approach to the, 
_ American metropolis is 
rendered hideous. | The 
proprietor of a New York 
tenement recently shut 
out the light from a row 
of dormer windows by the 
erection of a_ billboard 
which was only removed 
by the compulsion of the 
Tenement Department. 
Night-time brings no re- 
lease from’ these terrors, 
for no sooner has the sun 
set than gigantic electric 
appliances begin to flash 
various messages. A huge 
electric cucumber, at least 
100 ft. long and inscribed 


with. the. name of a 
well-known pickle firm, 
flashes out every night THE SAME 


in the vicinity of the 
triumphal arch at Madison 


ROCK AFTER SUCCESSFUL 


hence there will not be enough of him left 
to quarrel about, even on the coast of New- 
foundland. The supper tables of society will 
have. absorbed him—or is it the suburban 
supper table that most runs upon him nowa- 


TO BEAR 


INFLUENCE HAD BEEN BROUGHT 


Hero or Pirate ?—I suppose my American 
friends have their reasons for the enthusiasm 
they are working up over the alleged remains 
of the notorious Paul Jones. He did the 
revolted colonies a good turn, but I doubt if 
it was entirely for love of 
them. In fact, he does 
not appear to have been 
at all an estimable charac- 
ter. Paul Jones was nota 
patriot but a renegade. He 
was born in Kirkcudbright 
and got his sea-schooling 
at Whitehaven; yet he 
fought against his own 
country for gain, and if 
contemporary accounts are 
to be credited was no 
better than a_ pirate, 
though a_ brave one. 
Before he took the 
Serapis off Bridlington 
the rascal tried to burn 
Whitehaven, the town 
that had sheltered him. 
Americans, as I say, 
honour him, but they con- 
veniently forget that when 
he had got all he could 
out of them he turned 
Russian and served the 
notorious Empress Cathe- 
rine’ in ‘the Black Sea 
until she tired of. him and 
turned him adrift... It was 
then that he returned to 
Paris to die, a soured and 
disappointed man, and to 
be buried as he had lived 


Square. 


Painting the Rocks. 
—To such a pitch had 
things come that several 
cities have now put 
restrictions upon the bill- 
poster. In Cincinnati you 
cannot plaster advertise- 
ments on hoardings sur- 
rounding building opera- 
tions, and many other 
cities have restrictions as 
to the size and height of 
advertisement hoardings. 
Individual attempts are 
also being made to lessen 
the evil in particular dis- 
tricts. That some of these 
have proved very success- 
ful is shown by the views 
reproduced here, which 
show how a couple of 
naturally beautiful spots 
were disfigured both by 
advertisement hoardings 
and by actual  paint- 
ing upon the surface of 
rock as has been done in 
Switzerland. It is inte- 
resting to learn that a 
“circus trust” has 
announced its‘intention of 
ceasing to seek publicity on the hoarding, 
using the newspapers instead. 


A Lobster Famine.— The 
another vanishing nondescript. 


lobster is 
A few years 


<a neals 
=a 
Spam 


Ly IGA 


a 


A BEAUTIFUL RIVER BEND SHUT OUT 


under an assumed name. 
His real name was John 
Paul, and he had no right 
to the alias of Jones. 


A New Pipe.—For 
Many reasons into which 
I need not enter I have not 
smoked a pipe for some 
years. Quite recently, 
however, a_ friend 
presented me _ with 
a new patent called the 
“Urn” pipe and begged 
me to try it. I did so, 
although I assured him 


THE SAME RIVER BEND AFTER THE HOARDINGS: HAD 


days? Personally, perhaps, I shall not be 
sorry. I have always thought the lobster a 


much over-rated “ delicacy.” He is neither 
fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring—and 
he is woefully indigestible at that. 
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VANISHED 


that I ‘‘ knew those patent 
pipes.” I was, however, 
very agreeably. disap- 
pointed, for the “Urn” 
has brought ‘ back’ my 
appetite for a briar. The 
pipe is a very ingenious 
mechahism which obviates 
the necessity of swallow- 
ing pure nicotine. It con- 
sists primarily of a meer- 
schaum bowl screwed into 
an fordinary one.’ There 
is a cavity between this 
bow! and the bulb at the 
end of the stalk, and into 
this the nicotine drops. 
The smoke, on the other hand, rises in the 
cavity, wanders round achannel'formed where 
the meerschaumised bulb is screwed in, and 
ultimately . finds its way through a= small 
perforation into the stalk. Result—delicious. 


DEE IAT ere 


Notice muluionaires nave striven in many ways to spend their 

superfluous money ‘without conspicuous folly or obviously 
dangerous results. The latest benefaction of Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
will certainly approve itself as the most rational as well as the most 
really kindly of all his gifts. As concerning his free libraries it is 
permissible for many to be doubtful; what is made too cheap is 
commonly held too cheap, and the populace will not necessarily be 
made better or wiser by free books any more than by free bread. 
But to give a fund for supporting professors, the highest teachers, 
the chief pioneers of learning and science, after their time of work is 
finished is to reward past service, to supplement a livelihood that is 
too often far too meagre, and to add a dignity and consideration to 
learning and education which the material Anglo-Saxon too often 
denies them. 


ajche professor is a type of man whose tremendous weight—always 

possible and often actual—in the modern scheme of society is 
too often overlooked. He is the man who is engaged in research 
and instruction for their own sakes rather than for the modest 
stipend that he may draw from them. He is appointed a professor 
because he has already attained eminence in his branch of larning 
or science ; he holds his post in order to carry his work further and 
impart the results of his inquiry to those who want to learn. It is 
not for him, as arule, to reap the material rewards of his work. His 
scientific discoveries may help manufacturers to make millions out 
of once wasted refuse, may enable doctors to earn thousands by 
saving life or removing pain, but the professor who found the secret 
of the process or the remedy seldom shares in the money it wins ; 
nor is this unjust. He did not make the discovery in order to win 
wealth, nor even in order to make men richer or healthier; he had 
the passion to know. Having this desire he must also possess the 
will to teach, to communicate his new knowledge ; otherwise, of 


what good would it be to him? 
Ts is not necessary to endow such a man personally to any lavish 
extent. His research ought to be endowed, indeed, with the 
libraries and collections and laboratories necessary for teaching and 
original investigation, but for himself a moderate comfort is best. 
More than this interferes with singleness of purpose, less than this 
makes life hard and sordid. What is necessary is to free the pro- 
fessor from reasonable anxiety about his livelihood and that of his 
family for his lifetime and enable him to make moderate provision 
for the years after he ceases to be able to work, whether by death or 
by age and failure of his faculties. Mr. Carnegie’s last gift will, if 
wisely administered, do this very largely for professors in the continent 
of North America. It is to be hoped that others may do the same 
for the British Isles and colonies. 


he lack of provision for our retired professors has kept many 
from retiring till their ways of thought were obsolete, their 
methods and powers of work worn out. Their branch of education 
grew grey and decrepit with them; the old professor, too old to 
learn, was pretending to teach a generation that regarded him with 
contemptuous pity ; he would not resign, and could not be made to 
resign, becaus2 there was no proper provision for him unless he could 
at some universities be made head of a college. This was a remedy 
worse than the disease, for a worn-out professor could still teach a 


little but could not administer, 
ApS moderate income of most professorships has contributed not 
a little to make the material-minded Anglo-Saxon despise 
learning and science ; the absence of proper provision for old age 
among professors added to this contempt. The professor was not 
only earning a mere pittance in comparison with his supposed 
abilities ; he was hanging on to his post long after he had ceased to 
be able to perform his duties properly. To the business man, to the 
professional man, such tenacity would bring ruin. To the professor 
it brought the decay of the studies he was supposed to direct, the 
arrest of the scientific progress he was supposed to be forwarding. 


he Anglo-Saxon on the average is too ready to despise learning 
and art alike. The attitude of the middle-class mind towards 
knowledge that it does not possess and cannot acquire, towards 
beauty that it cannot appreciate, is one of uneasy contempt, of 
hostility haunted by fear. The average juryman, for instance, not 
only distrusts expert opinion (in which, unfortunately, he is some- 
times too fully justified) but considers the very existence of persons 
claiming to be experts as an insult to his own intelligence. Twelve 
good honest tradesmen will cheerfully decide questions of patents 
involving intricate scientific details and questions of copyright 
bringing in some of the most difficult problems known to literary 
criticism. I feel convinced that a common jury, or at any rate a 
special jury, would proceed, without a doubt of its entire competence, 
to decide the question whether or no Bacon wrote Shakspere’s plays 
on the evidence of parallel passages from Hamlet and the Essays. 
Probably the verdict would go against Bacon, for there can be no 
reasonable doubt that he behaved rather shabbily to the Earl of 
Essex and he was found guilty of taking bribes, from which it 
would follow to the jury-box mind that he did not write King Lear. 
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Of course, if Mr. Sidney Lee went into the witness-box on Shakspere’s. 
side Bacon’s claims would be victorious. 


ajetis enmity of the common mind against education is responsible 
for much of the contempt felt for professors ; and their sup- 
posed and sometimes actual penury and absence of practical know- 
ledge of life may be taken as accounting for the rest. In Scotland, 
where many university professors receive relatively large stipends. 
and where learning is held in more repute, a professor is often a 
considerable man. In Germany, too, a professor may be a man 
of influence; but the typical professor is the butt of the comic 
papers, the “learned fool” whose absent-minded ways are the 
laughter of the vulgar. As German wealth and commerce grow, 
and as German militarism continues, this lack of consideration for 
the professor will probably increase. Subalterns and bagmen are 
one in their contempt for learning that is neither warlike nor 
lucrative. 


jee yet in the unconsidered, uninteresting, unpractical — pro- 

fessor lie the incalculable possibilities of the future. Mr. H. G. 
Wells’s romances with all ‘their alluring or alarming visions are of 
the kind that may any day become reality by the malodorous. 
researches of some shabby professor or private scientist. Even in 
the field of the past a tablet, a tomb, a papyrus unearthed and 
deciphered, may upset our history, our theology, our views of human 
development before us and therefore after us, A new alloy, a new 
form of engine, may give us the empire of the air, a. new storage 
battery may make all travel electric, a new ray may help us to read 
the depths of the earth and sea as easily as we can the clearest air. 
An inscription, a manuscript, can confirm or shake the faith of 
millions in the story of the Gospels. 


ew are the professors who will do anything of this sort now or 
hereafter. Not many will go down to fame as even the dis- 
coverers of a new asteroid or element, the clearers-up of a medizeval 
charter or of a corrupt passage of AZschylus. Yet they are all at work 
enlarging not only the bounds of knowledge but the circle of those 
who know ; even if they do not extend the area of light, they make 
it clearer and stronger. What others have discovered doubtfully, 
they verify accurately ; what others stumbled on, they repeat with 
certainty. These are the men with whom, in spite of their many 
defects, rests the intellectual future of the race. They should not be 
overpaid, either in pence or praise, for that will distract them from 
their work; but they must be screened from privations while 
working that the world may profit, and they must be dismissed 
to an honoured and decent retirement after they have done what is 
in them. One great professor will do more for mankind than a 
wilderness of free libraries. 


Although his trousers seek his knees, 
Although his boots may call for blacking, 
His manners in patrician ease 
Are lacking— 


Although with blinking eyes he pores 
On pages older than Corelli, 
Or cultivates malignant spores 
In jelly— 
Although he knows not Bridge’s charms 
That bless the nights and days of others, 
Nor drives in motor cars like Harms- 
worth Brothers — 


Yet let us not his worth disclaim, 
Let charity be intercessor 
For that unfashionable name— 
Professor. 


Perhaps some day his microscope, 
All tubes and lenses, nuts and levers, 
May help the healing art to cope 
With fevers. 


Perhaps from dust of ancient roads, 
To which alike we grain and chaff owe; 
He may extract authentic odes 
Of Sappho. 


Perhaps the man whose shoulders poke, 
Who shambles pitifully sideways, 
May make us ride the air, or yoke 
The tideways. 


So millionaires, and other men, 
Respect his zeal and good intention ; 
Give pay while he can work, and then. 
A pension. 
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Guessing Stories. 


e are two companions—indeed, I may say friends—and depend 

upon each other to carry on our work. We are as different 

as two could possibly be. One is very fair and belongs to the 

animal kingdom ; the other is of dark complexion and is composed 

of parts of the vegetable and mineral kingdom. The fair partner is 
the more active and yet could do no work without the other. 

It came fresh from the hand of God, who made it for a very 
different purpose, but man has seized upon it for his work and left 
his ugly mark upon it. He has even made mechanical duplicates 
of it. We have been in use for many centuries, are mentioned in 
the Bible. Though made in different colours and styles the common 
variety well known.to all is what is spoken of here. We are found 
in every house, in every civilised land. Climate affects one of us 
peculiarly Our work is most varied. 
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At times we bring joy to many, and to the same individuals have 
brought great sorrow. Friends make much use of us and perhaps 
derive most pleasure from our company. We have sad tasks to 
perform at times and have been the means of bringing criminals to 
justice and even to condemnation, but we often use our power 
to implore for mercy. Little children use us freely. Schoolboys 
hate us and rarely pack us up when leaving school for holidays, but 
they cannot escape us. Lovers use us with freedom and often wish 
in later years thcy had not done so. Lawyers and divines have 
great reeard for us, and indeed we almost rule the world. 

[Eight of these stories will be published in THE TATLER, and the 
Editor will give a prize of a framed drawing by Herbert Railton, the 
well-known and popular architectural artist, to the first of his readers 
who sends the correct solutions. ] 
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First Prize of One. Guinea 


Tommy's Cruel Joke 


The other evening Miss Passee stayed to dinner and Tommy as 
a great favour was allowed to have dinner with the company. 
. Growing restless at dessert he was sent out of the room, but in a few 
. seconds he returned with a little Dresden clock from the sitting-room 
mantelpiece. ‘Gracious, child,” exclaimed the mother, “ what 
‘ mischief are you up to now?” ‘Goin’ to try a speriment,” replicd 
Tommy with importance. Miss Passee tittered. “The dear little 
fellow is going to try an experiment,” she gushed. “ How clever of 
him.” While Miss Passee was speaking Tommy had carefully 
placed the clock on the table in front of her. With a mysterious 
gesture he laid his finger on his lips and enjoined silence. No one 
stirred. After about two minutes Tommy’s strained expression 
relaxed and he clapped his hands in exultation. ‘It goes!” he 
cried triumphantly ; “it goes! You were wrong, papa.” Tommy’s 
father said nothing but looked apprehensive. ‘ Of course it goes, 
child,” laughed Miss Passee. “What made your father think it 
wouldn’t ?” ‘ Well,” replied the little fellow simply, ‘‘he said your 
face would stop a clock.”—Frank Facer, 89, Westminster Bridge Road, 
London, S.E. 
Safe 
“ Bridget, I have to go out this evening, and | want you to see 
that your mistress gets this note without fail as soon as she comes 
in.” ‘ Yiss, sor, Pll just leave it in the pocket of the trousers ye’ve 
taken off. She be sure to go through them.”—WMiss Elizabeth C. Edney, 
Fiveheads, Horndean, Hants. 


Taking Precautions 

A colonel on his tour of inspection unexpectedly entered the 
drillroom, when he came across two soldiers one of them reading 
a letter aloud while the other was listening and at the same time 
stopping up the ears of the reader. ‘ What are you doing there ?” 
the puzzled officer inquired of the latter. ‘‘ You see, colonel, I’m 
reading to Atkins, who can’t read himself, a letter which has arrived 
by this afternoon’s post from : 
his sweetheart.” “ And you, 
Atkins, what in all the world 
are you doing?” “ Please, 
colonel, I am stopping up 


Murphy’s ears with both 
hands; I don’t mind _ his 
reading my _ sweetheart’s 


letter, but I don’t want him 
to hear a single word of what 
she has written.”—/. B. Innes, 
The Firs, Hawick, N.B. 
Mathews and Bailiffs 
Charles Mathews, who in 
his younger days knew what 
it was to be very much worried 
with debts, once met a friend 
who asked him if he would 
spare him tos. to help 
bury a bailiff. “ Certainly,” 
replied Mathews, “ here’s :a 
sovereign ; bury two.”—J/rs. 
Foulger, Chigwell Row, Essex. 


Reading the Dial 

A clergyman being indis- 
posed and obliged to keep 
his bed sent his servant to 
see what hour it was by a 
sundial which was fastened 
to a post in his garden, The 
servant went there, but not 
being able to find it out him- 
self he picked up the post 
and carrying it into his 
master’s room said, “ Sure, 
sir, it’s alla mystery to me, 
and indeed you’d better look 
at it yourself.” 

Ditto 

A. gentleman with an 
Irish servant had been stay- 
ing at an inn, and previous 
to his departure he desired 
to have a bill given him, 
He there found a large 
quantity of port placed to his 
servant’s account and accord- 
ingly questioned him on the 


THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “ The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 


Our JWllustrated Chestnut. 


I'm playing cowboys, uncle. ; Will you be a bull and let me round you up? 
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The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 


The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904, 


matter. “ Please, your honour,” said Pat, “how many do they charge 
to my account?” The‘gentleman began, ‘One bottle port, one 
ditto, one ditto, one ditto.” |“ Stop, stop,” cried Pat, “ they are cheat- 
ing you, your honour; I may have had some of their port, but | 
haven’t tasted a drop of their ditto.”—Miss J. Macaulay, Lismore, Rugby. 


No Admittance 


A poor Hindu, having been released from the cares of this world, 
presented himself at the gate of Brahma’s Paradise. ‘ Have you 
been through purgatory ?” asked the god. ‘ No, but I have been 
married.” ‘Come in then, it is all the same.” At this moment 
arrived another man who begged to be permitted to go in also. 
“ Softly, softly ; have you been through purgatory?” ‘No! but 
what of that? Did you not admit one who had not been there any 
more than 1?” ‘Certainly, but he has been married.” ‘! Married ! 
Who are you talking to? I have been married twice.” ‘Oh, 
pshaw !” replied Brahma, ‘get away ; Paradise is not for fools.”— 
C. Wilson, Park Road, Wellingborough. 


Rewarded 


“Silas, my tad,” said the grocer to nis new assistant, “ who 
bought that mouldy cheese to-day?” ‘ Mistress Brown, sir,” was 
the youth’s reply. “ And the stale loaf we could not sell last night ?” 
“ Mistress Brown, sir.” ‘ Where’s that lump of rancid butter that 
the baker refused?” “Mistress Brown bought it cheap, sir,” was 
the answer. “And the six eggs we could not sell a week since ?” 
“Mistress Brown. Are you ill, sir?” asked Silas as the grocer 
turned green and groaned. “No, no; only I’m going to tea at the 
Browns to-night,” replied the unhappy man as he wiped the 
perspiration from his face and sank into a chair.—Miss Turner, 1,700, 
Barclay Street, Vancouver, B.C. 


A Text and its Application 

Calling to mind the cruel custom prevalent among dog-fanciers of 
cutting off certain dogs’ tails, a teacher, who was addressing a Sunday- 
school class on kindness to animals, thought it a splendid opportunity 
to point a moral. ‘‘ Now which of you little girls can tell me why it 
is cruel to cut off puppy dogs’ 
tails?” he asked. For a 
moment there was no answer. 
Then a small child put up 
her hand. “Well Mabel, 
can you tell us?” ‘Yes, 
teacher,” piped the small 
voice, “‘ because of the text.” 
“Ah!” said the teacher, 
busily revolving in his mind 
those texts which might apply 
to puppy dogs’ tails, “and 
what text, dear?” Back 
came the answer, “ What 
God hath joined together let 
no man put asunder.”—Miss 
A. Bovis, 38, St. Paul's Road, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


An Advantage of Being 
Small 

A gigantic gamekeeper 
and a diminutive American 
sportsman were tramping 
over the hills one hot summer 
day. The Yankee, looking 
up and seeing his companion 
surrounded by a swarm of 
flies, exclaimed, “Why, 
Donald, how is it you have 
such a lot of flies about you ? 
They don’t touch me.” “ Och, 
maybe, sir, the little tuffels 
havna’ noticed you.”—John 
Davidson, The Manse, Inchna- 
damph, Sutherlandshirve. 


Perseverance Rewarded 


At one of the universities 
an undergraduate by the 
name of Jordan worked very 
hard for his ¢xa nination, 
but was “plucked.” After 
making several efforts to 
pass heat last succeeded and 
sent the following telegram 
to his parents : ‘ Sorrow van- 

~ quished, labour ended, Jordan 
passed.”—J. W. Evans, Long 
Ashton School, Bristol. 
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A LITTLE 


THE LITTLE ORANG-UTAN AT NEW ‘YORK 


Tre Zoological Gardens of New York 
possess a little orang-utan which has 
safely weathered its journey from the East 
Indies. The orang-utan was at one time 
considered to be the most ferocious and 
terrifying of forest beasts.. He was reputed 
to have the characteristics of the thug and 
the garrotter. It was stated that he would 
carry off women and children and throttle 
people with his hind feet as they passed 
under the trees ; in fact, when first heard of 
the orang-utan was the most terrifying bogie 
of his day. Subsequent observations of the 
animal showed that nearly all these beliefs 
were false. : 
Using Cup and Spoon 
The full-grown orang-utan is very strong, 
but seems to be capable of being easily tamed ; 
certainly young specimens ‘show little ten- 
dency to ferocity. They can be effectually 
tamed as shown here and made to sit at 
table, use a bowl and water, eat and drink 


WILD MAN FROM 


out of cups, and generally behave themselves 
in such a way that shows their disposition 
is very far from the fcrocious ‘picture which 
was Once current in Europe. 


Makes his Own Bed 


If the orang-utan has to be taught how to 
eat he does not have to be taught one thing 
which approximates to a habit of civilised 
man; he’ knows how to make his own bed. 
When he wishes to retire for the night, if he 
has not already supplied himself with a couch 
he proceeds to manufacture one out of branches 
which he snaps from the surrounding boughs 
and places in -a mass in a suitable fork in 
the tree. There is, however, according to 
an American observer, no regularity in the 
construction» of thé nest. The orang-utan 
goes on snapping off pieces of branch in a 
preoccupied manner. as if he has done it very 
often before, and after he has collected a fair 
number. stands ,on them in order to press 


ROUGH MANNERS AT TABLE 
THE LITTLE ORANG-UTAN AT THE AMERICAN ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS AT NEW YORK 
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CLEANLINESS BEFORE MEALS 


them firmly together. When he has got a 
sufficient number of boughs together he lies 
down upon them and is very effectually 
screened from below. 

The wild man of the woods, as the Malay 
words, ‘‘orang-utan,” signify, is very difficult 
to capture. He gives considerable trouble 
to the large number of hunters who are 
anxious to acquire possession of him in order 
that he may be shipped to one or other of the 
zoological gardens of Europe or America. 


Difficult to Capture 


So quickly can he travel from branch to 
branch that it is necessary, after having dis- 
covered an orang-utan on a particular tree, 
to cut down the trees in the immediate 
vicinity and thus isolate the animal. Hunger 
at Jength forces him down the tree, when he 
is captured within a palisade which has been 
put round the base of the trunk to act asa 
trap. 


REFLECTIONS AFTER’ DINNER 


THE TATLER 


His Lordship’s 
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JAE FTATLERS TALE 


Chauffeur 


By Cyril AM. Twyford. 


7[ hey were sitting in two deck chairs hidden away among the 

palms and flowers on the roof of the houseboat, Szashine. 
A silver moon topping the pine-clad hills above Wargrave turned 
the silent river to molten silver. 

The hush of the exquisite July night was broken only by a 
rich baritone voice singing a southern love song to a banjo accom- 
paniment on one of the houseboats moored a hundred yards up 
stream. 

From the room below there came every now and then the jarring 
sound of “No trumps.” ‘ May I play?” “ Having none ?” 

The girl turned to her companion. ‘I realy believe that when 
mamma dies she will turn into a bridye-marker,” she remarked. 

The man gave a short laugh. “ Yes, it’s almost sacrilege to play 
bridge on a night like this. ‘In such a night Medea gathered the 
enchanted herbs——’ ” 

“Oh, Bob, don’t get poetical ; besides, I hate Kipling.” 

“T can’t help being poetical, and I was quoting Shakspere, not 
Kipling,” he remarked. 

“Oh, well, it does not matter, they are so much alike. But 
seriously, Bob, I don’t think mamma has an idea in life beyond 
bridge and getting me married.” 

“H’m, I suppose not,” he answered, obviously thinking of 
something else. 

They lapsed into silence again. 

Suddenly the man fidgeted. 

The girl turned to him. “ Bob, dear, please spare me the trouble 
of saying I will be a sister to you.” 

“ What on earth do you mean ?” he asked. 

“Well, you see I know the symptoms so well now. When you 
are going to propose you invariably take your handkerchief out of 
your left cuff, put it back with the utmost care. You then find 
your cigarette case and suddenly remember that you cannot decently 
ask permission to smoke while proposing.” 

“Oh come, Madge, you’re a bit hard on a fellow.” 

“Do you know,” she continued, ignoring his interruption, “that 
if 1 had not stopped you this would have been the seventeenth time 
that you_have proposed to me?” 

“Why won’t you marry me?” he pleaded. 

“Frankly, Bob, I don’t see why | should.” 

“ But surely I’m as good as most other fellows ?” 

“‘That’s just it. You are exactly like ‘other fellows.’ 
nothing to distinguish any of you except your waistcoats.” 

“That’s rather cruel,” he observed. 

‘* Because it’s true ?” she queried. 

“ But what on earth do you want me to do?” he asked. Then 
after a pause, “ You say I ought to be different from all the others. 
Well, if it will please you I will put on a frock. coat and silk hat 
to-morrow and punt you down to Henley in a canoe; that, at any 
rate, would be unlike the rest.” 

“Don’t be flippant,” the gil remarked, half laughing, half 
annoyed. 

** Look here,” he said, becoming suddenly serious, ‘‘ what do you 
really want me to do? I have dabbled in most things and——” 

“ Dabbled ! That’s it,” she cried.‘ You read for the Bar, that 
is thrown over; you stand for Parliament, and get sick of it; the 
war breaks out, and you electrify everyone by enlisting in the C.I.V. 
and going to the front—for six months. You write half a play—you 
—you—oh, you just dabble, Bob. Theve’s nothing determined or 
permanent about you.” Then breaking into a laugh she continued, 
““No, I really don’t see why I should marry you, and, as mamma 
says, Lord Daventry is a much better match.” 

“What!” he exclaimed. ‘ Ycu don’t seriously mean to tell me 

| that you are going to marry that young ass, Daventry ?” 

“1 fail to see why I shouldn’t,” she answered, concealing her 
amusement, ‘ You are much alike” (here she nearly laughed out- 
right but by a superhuman effort managed to control herself), “ and 
he has the advantage of being a viscount and a future earl—while 
you, Bob dear, are merely Mr. Robert Langley.” 

“Yes ; but you cannot be in earnest about marrying him. You 
shall not marry him. I say you shan’t,” he exclaimed, and getting 
up from the chair he began to pace up and down. 

“ Be careful, Bob,” she answered. ‘* You are going just the right 
way to work to make me want to marry him.” 

“Look here,” he said, coming down and standing in front of her, 
“at the risk of becoming tedious I have to repeat, Miss Heathmere, 
that you shall never marry Daventry.” 

Looking up at him as he scowled down at her the girl suddenly 
realised that she loved him. It had needed just this touch of master- 
fulness on his part to bring the long-suspected fact clearly before 
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her—but it was also this touch of masterfulness which raised her 
own opposition and framed her next remark. 

“ Lord Daveniry has invited mamma and me to tea at Ranelagh 
on Tuesday next. He is going to drive us down in his new car.” 

“ Well, of course you will not go now,” he remarked. 

“Why not, pray ?” she asked. 

“ Because | don’t want you to, Madge ; really I don’t.” 

“Just now when mamma nobly announced her intention of 
sacrificing a whol: afternoon’s bridge to my interests I said I would 
not go, but now since you forbid it, Master Bob, I most decidedly 
shall.” 

“Please, Madge—as the first favour that I have ever asked—I 
beg of you not to go. Let me drive you and your mother down.” 

“Don’t be absurd. Of course I shall go with Lord Daventry,” 
she answered. 

“* Very well, then I shall stop it.” 

‘How, pray ?” 

“That will be as I may think fit. But be certain of one thing, 
Miss Heathmere, that you shall drive down to Ranelagh with me 
and not with Daventry, and you shall take tea with me and not with 
Daventry. I know too much about him,” he added to himself as 
he turned and left her. 


. . . . . 


On the following day the week-end house party broke up, and 
Bob Langley travelled back to town with Mrs. Heathmere and her 
daughter, much to the former’s annoyance. 

Mrs. Heathmere sat-in one corner of the carriage and wondered 
why she had lost that Jast rubber and incidentally why people w! o 
were not wanted could never take a hint when they were given one. 
Of course, it was a well-known fact that Langley had ten thousand a 
year, but then Daventry had as much and an earldom as well. Yes, 
there was no doubt about it she must snub Langley well. Besides, 
last night when she had doubled “ no trumps” he had deliberately 
led her a heart in spite of her having loudly proclaimed that she 
entirely disbelieved in the heart convention ; moreover, she fancied 
Daventry would make a much more manageable son-in-law, and he 
was undoubtedly the better bridge-player. 

The other two talked commonplaces in a desultory sort of way, 
neither referring to their conversation of the previous evening. 

As Langley handed them into their carriage at Paddington he 
made a seemingly pointless remark, 

Turving to Miss Heathmere he said, “ By the way, I don’t know 
if I told you that Reggie Daventry cannot drive his own motor. I 
think he is frightened of it.” 

Before either could inquire what he meant he had bowed his 
adieux and vanished. 


. . . . . ° 


Lord Daventry sat up in bed and thoughtfully began his 
breakfast. He was feeling particularly pleased with life. Things 


were going right. His supper party the night before at the Savoy 
had been eminently successful, his epigrams more brilliant than 
usual; moreover, his new pink silk dress waistcoat had created 
quite a sensation even among those chosen companions who were 
more or less accustomed to bask in the sunshine of his genius. 
Even the appearance of his man, Jackson, with a blank sheet of 
foolscap in his hand failed to upset his good humour. 

“ What ! no epigrams again this morning ?”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why 
you only had three for me yesterday. Jackson, you know this 
won’t do.” 

“ Very sorry, milord,” answered the man. “TI have been turning 
out on an average six epigrams a day for your lordship for the last 
two years and I am beginning to ‘dry up,’ if your lordship will 
allow the expression.” 

‘But still you know, Jackson, it is absolutely necessary that | 
should make epigrams.” 

“T know, milord. The only thing I can think of this morning is 
that your lordship might bring in a travesty of a proverb such as 
‘ Where there’s a will there’s a—legacy.’ ” 

“Thav’s not up to your usual form, Jackson, and besides it is 
more or less a pun, and you know | hate puns.” 

“Tam afraid it’s the best I can do this morning, milord.” 

“Well, never mind that for a minute. Telephone down to the 
stables and tell Jean that | shall want the car round at the club 
about 3.30. I am going to run down to Ranelagh.” 

“Will your lordship drive yourself ? ” 

“You know very well that I never do,” 

“I thought, perhaps, after the month’s lessons your lordship has 
taken——” 


No. 202, May io, 1905) DHE VRATISER: 


The Ilumour of the Hour—As Seen by H. M. Brock. 


The Vicar: | am just going in to read to old Muggins. Is he worse? 
The Doctor (gravely): He needs your help more than mine 

The Vicar: Poor old fellow. Is it as bad as that? 

The Doctor: Yes; he’s suffering from insomnia 
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“That will do, Jackson. Please telephone at once.” 

It was a very sore point w.th Lord Daventry that although he 
possessed one of the largest cars in town and a motor coat which 
would have aroused the envy of a prehistoric rhinoceros he had never 
yet had the courage to drive himself. 

He rose leisurely, dressed with the utmost care, and lunched at 
his club. 

At 3.30 precisely a flunkey announced his motor. He got into 
his enormous motor coat, put on his goggles, and told the chauffeur 
to go to 267, Brook Street. 

The car shot round into Bond Street, darted in and out of the 
traffic, and after whizzing round the corner into Brook Street at a 
pace that made his lordship convulsively clutch at the side of his 
seat, pulled up at No. 267 with a violent jerk. 

‘‘What the devil are you up to?” he cried. ‘ Haven't I told 
you over and over again that I will not be driven at that disgraceful 
pace ?” 

The masked figure of the chauffeur remained silent. 

“Why don’t you speak, man ?” 

“‘ Because, milord, | have a very bad cold and have lost my 
voice,” replied the chauffeur in a hoarse whisper. 

“Oh, all right then. Get down and ring.” 

Mrs. and Miss Heathmere did not keep him long, and as the 
latter came out in her big coat and dainty motor cap he thought he 
had never seen such a charming picture. 

She hesitated on the doorstep, looking up and down the street, 
though she hardly knew what she expected to see. But Bob Langley’s 
words were ringing in her head, ‘‘ You shall drive down to Ranelagh 
with me and not with Daventry. You shall take tea with me and 
not with Daventry,” he had said; and though she had not confessed 
it to herself she had half hoped that he would succeed in making 
good his words. However, as there was nothing to be seen she 
stepped lightly into the car after her mother and shook hands with 
her host. 

“ Ranelagh,” shouted his lordship above the din of the engines, 
and with another tremendous jerk the huge machine started again. 
They tore down Brook Street, shot across Park Lane under the 
nose of a ’bus horse, and flashed round into the Park. 

“ Drive slower,” screamed his lordship. 

“ Can’t—the—engine’s—got—out—of—control,” 
chauffeur. 

By this time they were out of the Park and tearing down Notting 
Hill. 

“Put the brakes on,” yelled his lordship. 

“Tm trying. They won’t act.” 


panted the 


What shall | say? At sermons | 
Forget the text when Molly’s by 
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The chauffeur struggled heroically with the brakes as the cat 
continued its mad career, followed by volleys of oaths from ’busmen 
and cabbies. 

Just as they were nearing Shepherd’s Bush the brakes, which 
had hitherto remained obstinate, seemed suddenly to grip. 

“] think I can hold her while you get out,’ shouted the 
chauffeur. 

The brakes ground on, the car came to a standstill, while the 
engines continued racing. 

Shaking with fright Lord Daventry jumped from the car, handed 
Mrs. Heathmere out, and was just turning to help her daughter 
when with a mighty crash the car broke away, turned sharp to the 
left, and vanished in a cloud of dust. 

Mrs. Heathmere gave vent to a scream and subsided in the 
middle of the road. 

“What has happened?” she wailed. ‘‘Oh, why did you make 
me risk the life of my only child in your terrible machine? What 
will happen to her? Oh, do you think that she will have a painless 


death ?” 
“Pm afraid it has got out of control again,” began his lordship 
feebly. “ Why could not the d——d idiot hold the infernal thing 


another minute ?” 

“Why don’t you do something,” wailed the wretched woman, 
“instead of standing there and swearing ?” 

By this time a crowd had collected and was clamouring to know 
what had happened. 

“T think we had better take the Tube back and inform the police,” 
remarked his lordship dolefully. ‘I don’t see what else we can do.” 
And so saying he seized the unfortunate Mrs, Heathmere and bundled 
her into the stuffy station. 


In the meantime the car had continued its mad career. 

Miss Heathmcre, after she had recovered from the first shock, 
resigned herself to her fate. 5 

After a minute or two she fancied the pace had become somewhat 
saner, and the chauffeur seemed to be able to steer with comparative 
ease. 

Just as she was going to ask him if he could not turn back and 
find the others the car gave a sudden swerve and pulled up—inside 
the gates of Ranelagh. 

The chauffeur calmly got down and handed her out. 
his cap and mask he coolly remarked :— 

“| gave you due warning that Daventry should not drive you 
down here to-day.” 


Taking off 


“ Bob !” she exclaimed. 

Then, suddenly remember- 
ing how indignant she ought 
to be, she turned to him. 

“How dare vou! This is 
nothing more nor less than a 
gross piece of impertinence. 


Never speak to me _ again. 
Mamma _ will——. Oh, _ it’s 
disgraceful! Drive me back 


at once, sir.” 

“Where to ?” he asked. 

“Where you left mamma, 
of course.” 

“My dear girl, you don’t 
imagine that your respected 
parent is still sitting in the 
middle of the road at Shep- 
herd’s Bush waiting for a run- 
away motor to come back and 
pick her up.” 

“1 don’t believe the motor 
ever did run away,” she 
remarked, 

“Of course it didn’t,” he 
observed. ‘And I think we 
had better have some tea.” 

“7 shall do no such 
thing. Besides, it would not 
be proper with you alone,” she 
added. 

“Oh yes you will,” he 
answered, “and it will be 
quite proper as we are en- 

aged.” 

“What do you mean, Bob ? 
After your disgraceful _be- 
haviour do you think that 
j|——_” 

For answer he took her in 
his arms and kissed her. 

A quarter of an hour after- 
wards when they were sipping 
their tea on the lawn she 
asked, ‘“‘ How did you manage 
to change places with the 
chauffeur 2” 

“Oh, a ten-pound note and 
a promise to take him on if he 
got the sack did the trick,” he 
answered. 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 


THE COMMITTEE MEETING 


Mosenstein (suddenly): Great Thcoit! I’ve forgotten to lock up my thafe 
Chairman: Vell! Vot are you vorrying about; we’re all here, ain’t we? 
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Without JIReserve. 


e was, perhaps, fifty years of age. His dress was rusty and 
seedy but academical. The shrewd wind ballooned his gown, 
evidential of the degrce of Master of Arts, impressive to the villagers. 
His face bore signs of occasional starvation, occasional inebriety, 
and long-past refinement. He stood on the outskirts of the market- 
place with a table before him and quite an attentive little crowd 
gathered about it. On the table were a spirit lamp and a couple of 
test-tubes, a few bottles containing drugs, bundles of herbs neatly 
tied, a human skull wanting the lower jaw, and a large tin box. 

He was reaching the practical end of a pseudo-scientific lecture. 
The audience had been worked up to the proper point. Men and 
women looked at one another nervously ; it appeared then that they 
were very ill, though they had never suspected it. The lecturer had 
given a long list of symptoms, so long and so vatied that everybody 
there (and everybody anywhere else) had got one or more of them in 
some degree. He now opened the large tin and took out a handful 
of pill-boxes, each one wrapped and sealed. “ Possibly,” he said, 
“some cf you here may have noticed in yourself some of those 
symptoms that I have described. Very likely you thought nothing 
of them. You had never been told. Well, those symptoms are 
the beginning. Mind, it’s no good to get frightened. Fear won’t 
kill the germs ; fear won’t arrest the course of disease. I hold in 
my hand now the only thing in the whole world that can do that. 
It is the preparation that I have described to you, made in a highly 
Don’t ask the chemists for it, for they have not 
Don’t ask your so-called doctors for it, for 
they have never even heard of it. Medical science——” 

The crowd gave way a little. A keen-eyed, white-haired gentle- 
man drove a good horse down the full street. The audience resumed 
their respectful attention. 
The lecturer was by this 
time frankly commercial. 

“T shall offer,” he said, 
“twelve of these boxes at 
sixpence apiece. After 
that the ordinary price of 
one shilling will be charged. 
I always give the preference 
to those who have the sense 
to make up. their minds 


concentrated form. 
got it and can’t get it. 
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quickly. Thank you, 
madam. Two boxes J think 
you said.” 

Two or. three. others 


followed in rapid succession. 
A small boy plucked at his 
gown. “ Patience, my dear 
young sir,” said the lecturer. 
“T will serve you in one 
moment.” 

“Pm not buying any- 
thing, sir. I was told to 
give you this.” 

“Thank you, my little 
man.” And then as. he 
took the letter he started 
perceptibly. It was written 
in pencil on two leaves of 
a note-book folded together, 
and the name outside was 
the lecturer’s own name, 
disused for the last ten 
years. He glanced hurriedly 
through it and his face 
changcd as he read. 

“When you're finished 
with that, mister,” said a 
countryman, proffering his 
sixpence. ‘The lecturer was 
himself again in a moment. 
“Thank you, sir, One 
before meals, you will re- 
member.” 

He was glib with his 
patter. He sold his twelve 
boxes at sixpence. He even 
offered an extra five at the 
same price. ‘ Well, say 


—— 
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By Barry Pain. 


two shillings for the five then—to any man who cares to keep a 
stock of this valuable drug by him.” Nobody said two shillings. 
The crowd was not rich, It began to melt away quickly. 

Off came the academic gown and cap. ‘They were packed into 
the big tin box, together with the herbs and the other properties. He 
put on his frowsy felt hat and again read through that letter. 

So he had been recognised at last; the writer had heard his 
voice and seen his face as he drove past and felt that he could not ke 
mistaken. It was a tactful letter. It said nothing of shameless and 
dishonest quackery ; it only said that the writer wanted the lecturing 
outcast to come up to his house and talk things over with him, and 
recalled old days. 

The outcast remembered the man well—an old friend of his 
college days—wealthy, generous,'a witness of the triumphs of the 
outcast in the days before he was an outcast. Here would be help, 
comfort, money for a new start in life. 

But what would that old friend think? There would be the 
disgrace to speak of, the term of imprisonment, the expulsion from 
his profession, for it was evident that the writer had never heard of 
it. There would be the change from ease to poverty, from comfort 
to rags, from reputation and decency to infamous sordidness—all 
visible in him and exciting pity. Pity—pity from an old friend who 
had once looked up to him, His eyes blazed at the thought. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said a hesitating voice. 

“ What the devil do you want?” 

“Ym the boy that brought that letter, 


answer to it.” 
The lecturer seemed to recover his urbanity. 


course—I’d forgotten you. 


I was to take back an 


“Thank you. Of 
The fact is that there’s some mistake. 
This letter can’t be meant 
forme. It’s not addressed 
to my name—my name’s 
Smythe—and I know 
nothing of the writer. Why, 
I was never at Cambridge 
in my life. Tell him so— 
tell him it’s all a mistake ; 
and look here, my _ boy, 
there’s a copper for you.” 
Then he began to take 
down the borrowed boards 
and trestles which had 
formed his table. A few 
minutes later he was tramp- 
ing away from the village. 
ws ss 
A “Tatler” Chestnut. 
—A certain American 
bishop has been relating 
the following anecdote: 
“The difficulty of obtaining 
and transporting fresh food 
in Alaska has resulted in 
an excessive use of canned 
goods. Indeed, the natives 
have come to consider 
Americans and canned 
goods as altogether insepar- 
able. Recently someone 
sent me a present of a 
phonograph. It was the 
first one in Alaska and was 
made the special attraction 
at a certain meeting and 
entertainment. The natives 
were intensely interested 
and gathered round to hear 
the first selection, which 
happened to be the 
Lord’s Prayer. After 
it was concluded there 
was a moment of im- 
pressive silence, and 
then one of the Indian 
chiefs pointing to the 
phonograph exclaimed, 
‘Ah! Him canned 
missionary.’”’ 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 


Please, Mrs. Drennan, mother sends her compliments, and will you lend her a cruet cos she’s got company? 


Small Girt: 


Tell yer mother I’m very sorry. my dear, but ours is torn 


Mrs. Drennan (who hasn't the faintest idea what a cruet is): 
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Mrs. George Cornwallis West.—Most people 
would find it difficult to believe that it is more than 
thirty years ago since the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill fell in love at first sight with Miss 
Jennie Jerome, a beautiful and brilliant American 
girl whom he accidentally met at dinner in Paris; 
yet Mrs. Cornwallis West has been a more or less 
prominent figure in political as well as social life 
ever since. The cleverest among the many clever 
Americans who have made their home on this side, 
she is much sought after for her witty and amusing 
conversation. Her marriage a few years ago to 
Mr. Cornwallis West—the brother of Princess Henry 
of Pless and of the Duchess of Westminster—was a 
surprise to her friends. The King presented her with 
a lucky pig in gold on the happy occasion. Mrs. 
Cornwallis West is naturally proud of her clever 
son, Mr. Winston Churchill, who she confidently 
expects to see leader of the Liberal party at no 
distant date. 


A Latter-day Napoleon.—Prince Victor Napoleon was nominated 
as his heir by the will of the late Prince Imperial. He has 
succeeded in alienating his most influential followers in France, 
who have long been desirous of transferring their allegiance to 
his younger brother, Louis. Victor does not go in for a strenuous 
life ; he is a noted 407 viéveur and has, moreover, already rehearsed 
the domestic drama. 


La Femme Complaisante.—As a preliminary to Prince Victor 
Napoleon’s coming marriage with the Princess Clémentine of Belgium 
the announcement is made that Madame de Beauclerc, the morga- 
natic wife of the prince, by whom he has 
already had three children, has contracted 
another marriage with an Italian count and 
is now in Thuringia on her honeymoon. It 
is said that the prince has amply provided 
for her future and for that of his children, 
the eldest of whom is now twenty-one years 
old and an officer in the Italian Army. The 
marriage will most likely take place in Austria, 
whither the fiazcé has just gone to consult 
the Emperor Francis Joseph, who is a near 
relation of the bride. 


The Buccleuch Bride.—The engagement 
of Lord Herbert Scott was quite a brief one, 
and the marriage—coming so soon after the 
first announcement—found some people still 
asking, ‘Who is she?” The new Lady 
Herbert Scott, who was Miss Marie Ed- 
wardes, is a niece of Mr. George Edwardes 
and is a very smart, pretty-looking, fair 
girl, not above the middle height. They 
first met at Malta about a year ago, when 
Lord Herbert was on duty out there on the 
staff of the Governor, Sir Charles Mansfield 
Clarke, so the whole affair is quite romantic. 
As Lord Herbert is the favourite son of the 
duchess there was quite a splash made at 
Montagu House over the wedding, her grace 
and the family coming to London specially for 
the event on the Monday. Lord Herbert has 
taken two months leave for the honeymoon. 


PRINCE VICTOR NAPOLEON 


And her Husband.—Lord Herbert Scott 
has always had a hankering after the stage, 
and his great ambition has been to produce something which. would 
take the town by storm like the plays of Captain Marshall. He 
has written several pieces for the private theatricals at Dalkeith 
which were considered rather smart, and I believe other productions 
of his have been staged at regimental fétes. As a soldier he has 
a pretty good record. He was in the South African Campaign with 
the mounted company of the Irish Guards, and came back with the 
D.S.O., the usual medal, and six clasps. It is rather a wonder to 


COUNTRY—WEEK BY WEEK. 


MRS. CORNWALLIS WEST 


The mother of Mr. Winston 
Churchill, M.P. 


The head of the Bonapartist pretenders 
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his friends that he did not go into the cavalry as 
he is a fine horseman and rides light for a cavalier 
of 5 ft. 9g in. Of-+ urse he hunts and shoots like the 
average younger son though he has been known to. 
arrive late in the shooting line—an unpardonable 
lapse in a sportsman. 


An Amateur Clockmaker.—The late Lord Grim- 
thorpe was probably the finest amateur clockmaker 
who ever designed a timepiece. When he was at 
the parliamentary bar and making an enormous 
income Parliament wanted a clock worthy of its 
magnificent tower. All the leading clockmakers. 
were invited to tender with the stipulation that the 
new timepiece should not gain nor lose more than a 
minute a week. ‘They all said it was not possible to. 
make one within those limits. Lord Grimthorpe— 
then Mr. Denison—insisted that it was. Ultimately 
he designed Big Ben, and it was built by Mr. Dent 
from his designs. Readers of The Zimes knew 
him as a cantankerous controversialist, and many 
are the striking sayings set down to his credit. The most charac- 
teristic was his alleged refusal to work with a committee, “ No,’ 
he said, “not if it is a committee of angels.” He was distinctly 
an individualist. 


A Wealthy Peer.—The new Lord Grimthorpe, who as Mr. 
Ernest Beckett was member for Whitby, is a widower whose only 
unmarried daughter, Miss Helen Beckett, is not yet nineteen. Her 
elder sister came out three or four years ago and in 1903 married 
the Austrian count, Otto Czernin, a young diplomatist with prospects. 
Both were very pretty children and, contrary to the old saying, have 
grown into handsome women. Their mother 
has been dead just fourteen years, but 
Mr. Beckett never married again and was. 
devoted to his children. Mrs. Ernest Beckett 
was a Miss Tracy Lee of New York and a 
very pretty woman, and with her two little 
girls was painted by Mr. Edward Hughes, 
making one of the loveliest groups he has. 
ever turned out. Lord Grimthorpe’s mother,. 
by the way, was a sister of Lord Feversham, 
so he is a cousin of the beautiful Dun- 
combes. His father was Mr. William Beckett,. 
who met with such a tragic death on the 
railway about fifteen years ago. He is, like 
all the Becketts, immensely wealthy and has 
very artistic tastes. He has already a fine 
collection, and now that he drops out of 
politics into the House of Lords I expect he 
will more assiduously cultivate that hobby. 


A Golfing Romance.—Lady Tennant had 
a narrow escape when her motor car was 
overturned and her chauffeur injured on 
the way north from Biarritz. She is very 
fond of Biarritz, and especially of the golf 
links, for it was on the links there that 
she first met her husband. She was then 
Miss Marguerite Miles and a handsome 
woman, young enough to be the grand- 
daughter of Sir Charles, but the energetic 
Scot was such a vigorous wooer at seventy- 


five that she became the second Lady 
Tennant after a very brief courtship. That 
was litte more than six years ago. In the 


interval she has presented him with four 
pretty daughters, who would make an ideal group for the next 
TATLER competition. All of them have nephews and nieces older 
than themselves, for the first Lady Tennant had a family of twelve, 
most of whom survive and have children of their own. Lady 
Tennant takes a prominent place amongst the lady golfers and has. 
distinguished herself on both British and continental links. It may 
be recalled that she had a misfortune in having her husband’s. 
pretty place, The Glen, Innerleithen, burned down lately. 
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Educators of Young England—Head Masters at Home. 


Copyright of ‘The Tatler" 


THE HEAD MASTER OF DULWICH COLLEGE—MR. ARTHUR H. GILKES 


Mr. Gilkes has been head master of Dulwich College since 1885. After a preparatory training at Shrewsbury School he had a distinguished career at 
Christ Church, Oxford. For twelve years prior to the appointment he now holds Mr. Gilkes was an assistant master at Shrewsbury. He is the author of 
a number of educational works 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five 
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Prizewinners. 


A HARD NUT TO CRACK 


First Prize—W. R. Burrell, Farnham St. Martin, Bury St. Edmunds 


We pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive 
during that week. All the letters in this 
Competition miust be sent to the Kodak 
Editor, THe Tar Ler, Great New Street, 
London, and all photographs, exclusive of 
the prizewinners, will be returned imme- 
diately if accompanied by a stamped and 
addressed envelope, except those we desire 
to retain for publication. For these we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every photograph 
must have plainly written on the back the 
name and address of the sender and a 
clear description of the subject. Only one 
photograph may be sent at one time. The 
negative is not required. 

This week, in addition to our prize- 
winners, we have pleasure in highly com- 
mending the following subjects :— 

“ Packing Mackerel on the Pier at 
Newlyn, Cornwall,’’ W. E. Fairlie, Kirnan, 
St. Andrews, Fife. 

“Tre Old Gaol, Sark,’ C. J. Han- 
kinson, Alumhurst Road, Bournemouth. 

“H.M.S.  &sussell Burning Search- 
lights,’ H. S. H. Ellis, R.N., H.M.S. Cesar, 
Channel Fleet. 

“ A Water-seller of Cairo,’’ Miss Bar 
ratt, Holywath, Coniston, Lancashire. 

“On the Look-out,’’ Miss M. Silver- 
ston, 21, Clarendon Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

“Thrush Feeding Young, 
Lea, Organford, Wareham 


Hermann 


ee ee le ll} 


PALM 
Third Prize—Lord 


A RELIC OF 1634—SHIP ROW, 
Second Prize—W. J. Watt, 16, Albert Terrace, Aberdeen 


TREES AT BEDRECHEIN NEAR CAIRO 
George Cholmondeley, Cholmondeley Castle, Malpas 


ABERDEEN 


“A Well-known Follower of the Hey- 
throp Hounds,’’ Miss Barnard Hankey, 
Fetcham Park, Leatherhead. 

“Home, Sweet Home,’’ H. C. 
Stafford. 
delvdal, Sdér Reisen, Nor- 
way,’' Rev. E. Mitford, Hunmanby 
Vicarage, Yorkshire. 

‘An Old Mango Tree in Mamialand,’’ 
H. B. Walthew, Bank of Africa, Ltd., Beira. 

“The Palace, Johore,"’ J. Thornton, 
2, Stafford Street, Edinburgh. 

“ Avenue of Sphinxes at Karnac,"’ Mrs. 
Gossip, Knowsley, Inverness, N. 

‘«Smiles,"’ Miss J. Barber-Starkey, 
Aldenham Park, Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 

‘* We've Lived Together Now for Sixty 
Years,’’ Miss Slacke, Barrington Hall, 
Harlow. 

‘* Harrowing,"’ ]. H. Powell, Clevelands, 
Avenue Road, Wallington, Surrey. 

‘Dutch Women on a Dyk siek. 
Brogden, 92, North Marine Road, Scar- 
borough. 

“The Rothorn from the Riffelalp, Zer- 
matt,’’ E. Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C- 

forcestershire Farm,'’ Miss 
W. Blake, Woollas Hall, Pershore, Wor- 
cestershire. 

“Camel and his Master, Snapped at 
Tunis,’’ Miss. L'Estrange, The Hermitage, 
White Hill, Bletchingley. 

“Cleaning Up,’’ W. H. Andrews, 
33, Linden Grove, Newlands Park, Syden- 
ham. 

‘ Ploughing,’’ E. H. Graham Stirling, 
Camp Cottage, Comrie, Perthshire. 

“Telling a Tale,’ W. H. Houghton, 
Linn Burn, King’s Mill Lane, Hudders- 
field. 


Plant, 


A SPIDER’S WEB 


Fourth Prize—L. Taylor Hibbert, Lincoln College, Oxford 


THE FISH MARKET, GRASSE, 
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FRANCE 


Fifth Prize—Miss C. N. Daly, 2, Haut Bois Terrace, Bellozanne, Jersey 
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John Chilcote and his Double at the St. James’s. 


Ryan 
MR. W. J. THOROLD AND MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER 


Mr. Thorold plays the part of Loder (for a few minutes) in the first and last scenes. During the rest of the play Mr. Alexander doubles the parts of Loder and Chilcote. 
Mr. Therold is a Canadian, He has been a journalist and is connected with 
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A DRAMA IN SMOKE—SOME OF THE NYMPHS IN “MY LA 


MISS EDITH SLACK LA SYLPHE MISS GINA CORMANI THE DUTCH sg 


MISS LOUIE BRYANT AND MISS GINA CORMANI Lo 


+ You 
Invented and produced by Charles Wilson. Musiir 
Costumes by Alf 
SCENE I.—TOBACCO. A PL# 
Dances: An Old 
Madame Cormani, Misses Rosie Deane, Julic Reeve’ 
SCENE II.—CIGARETTES AND NARG! 
Danse d'Atmout 
Danse Oriental 
Misses Edith Slack, Nellie Hill, Belle Davis, Susie | 
D. Lyons, Signe 
SCENE_ III.— PIPES 
Danse Hollands 
Misses Reba and Inez Kaufman, G. Cormani, ! 
SCENE 1V.—(FANTASTIC)4 
Adaé 
Misses Norah Saund 
SCENE V.—THE ABO 
Grand March. Dance, Cigarettes; Turkish, Miss P 
Kaufman; English, Miss Inez Kaufman. Dance, 
Misses Edith Slack, Rosie Deane, Julie Reeves; he 
Wood, L. Lauri, D. Lyons, Reba Kaufman, Inez re 
A. Bunyan, May Yetman, Ada Taylor, Signor G. ! 


Balléd 
a 
MISSES REBA AND INEZ KAUFMAN MISS CORMANI AND MISS BRYANT THE PERSONNEL OF “I-A 


3: 
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yY NICOTINE.” THE SMOKERS’ BALLET. AT THE ALHAMBRA. 


WE IN THE BALLET MISS BELLE DAVIS MISS REBA KAUFMAN MISS EDITH SLACK 


SYLPHE MISS LOUIE BRYANT AND MISS GINA CORMANI 


fe NICOTIN .. *? 


G. W. By Dances arranged by Madame Cormani. 
rom designs Comelli 

‘ATION IN VIRGINIA ABOUT 1770 

djMinuet, Nv ive Dances 

\da Taylor, ‘srs. E. Frielli, B. Artelli, and Signor Rosi 


H. INTERIOR OF A TURKISH HAREM 
5 Edith Slack 
La Sylphe 
ond, B. Fletcher, A. Bunyan, Queenie Wood, L. Lauri, 
‘MRosi, and J.a Sylphe 


\MD CIGARS. HOLLAND 
Danse of the Sabots 
Biyant, Messi 


- G, and F, Almonti and T. Coventry 
DISCOVERY OF NICOTINA 


DF MY LADY NICOTINE 

ack ; Ame rican, Miss Rosie Deane; French, Miss Reba 
Hpe: La Sylphe. Valse des Fumeuses. Grand Finale 
Hill, Bell Davis, Susie Raymond, B. Fletcher, Queenie 
B, L. Bryant, Norah Saunders, May Earle, G. Cormani, 


dame Cormani, and La Sylphe, Coryphées, Corps de 
Auxiliaries 


Campbell & Gray 


-ABY NICOTINE” AT A GLANCE MISSES INEZ AND REBA KAUFMAN MISS BRYANT AND MISS CORMANI 


By 


BOMB i 0. 


(Molds I ei bade 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Week by Week. 


Sir Henry’s Return.—The demonstration 
which greeted Sir Henry Irving on the first 
night of Becket at Drury Lane showed that 
playgoers recognise how infinitely greater 
than any of his contemporaries on the 
stage Sir Henry really remains. I am 
convinced that the welcome depended 
not merely on the recognition of his life- 
long devotion to the. modern playhouse 
—which he has really re-created for 
intelligent people—it was the realisation 
of the fact that he is ¢#e master of his 
art. He possesses in a unique degree 
that sense of magnetic mystery which is 
the basis of all great stage illus‘con—a 
magnetism which is shared continuously 
and consistently by none of his English- 
speaking contemporaries. Fortunately 
in Becket he has a play that suits him 
although it dwarfs all the characters 
save that of Becket. It is curious that 
on the very day Becket was reborn 
Beckett (Lord Grimthorpe) died. 

Miss Maxine Elliott.—It is a plea- 
sure merely to watch Miss Maxine 
Elliott. I shall not perjure myself by 
saying she is a great actress, for she 
is never able to get over the fence. 
She cannot get rid of the idea that after 
all it is only make-believe, but she has 
a fascinating beauty and possesses a 
delightful joy in the art of life which is 
so infectious as to make the spectator 


feel young. Her Own Way is a 
characteristic Clyde Fitch — intensely 


theatrical, rather insincere, and present- 
ing a mordant picture of manners with a 
shrug of the shoulder. It is, in fact, a 
poor play but a capital entertainment. 
Nobody in it really matters except 
Mr. James Carew as Sammy Coates, 
who plays, with such skill that he does 
not seem to be acting at all, the part of a crude 
millionaire in pursuit of a beautiful woman 
(Miss Elliott) on whom he has set his heart. 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS MABEL GREEN 


One of the Little Michus at Daly’s 


“ROMEO AND JULIET" 


I am an intense admirer of certain aspects of 
American character-acting—its coolness, its 
audacity, its sense of power—and Mr. Carew 
fulfils all my expectations. 


Window & Grove 
PLAYED BY A BOY AND GIRL 


A performance of Romeo and Juliet will be given to-morrow after- 
noon for the fourth time at the Royalty Theatre by the Elizabethan 
Stage Society, the chief features being the Elizabethan costume, 
an Elizabethan theatre stage, and the restoration of all the scenes 
usually omitted, the impersonation being by a boy (Mr. Esmé 


Percy) and a girl (Miss Dorothy Minto) 


“The Little Michus.”—At last I am able 
to congratulate Daly’s without a suspicion of 
my tongue in my cheek, for M. Messager’s 
operetta, Zhe Little Michus, is dainty and 
delicious. I have long been tired of the 
steam-roller qualities of musical melodrama 
with its “ clever people ” and its conventions— 
the straw-hat ‘ johnny,” the trip to Paris, and 
all the rest of it. They have become as stale 
as the village innkeeper of opera-bouffe, and I 
am glad that Mr. Edwardes has had the 
courage of his r.cently-expressed opinions and 
jettisoned them in Cranbourn Street. The story 
of The Little Michus is the old cliche of the 
long-lost foundling, the Japhet in search of a 
daughter. But the whole thing is dainty and 
pretty, and the audience loved it zzs/anter. 

The Company.—Not the least interesting 
feature of the production is the ease with 
which the company has donned the comic- 
opera manner, for Mr. Evett, with the Savoy 
tradition on him, did not seem out of place 
as he has recently at the Adelphi and 
Lyric. Mr. Edwardes has made a great find 
in Miss Adrienne Augarde, the most cherubic 
prima donna I have ever seen. Miss Mabel 
Green, her foster-sis:er in the play, conveyed 
just the right touch needed to differentiate the 
bourgeoisie of the real. Michu as opposed to 
the marquis - general’s long-lost daughter. 
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+ Mr. Edouin and Mr. Wright as the general 


and his comic soldier-servant are capital. 
Miss Amy Augarde and Mr. Evett bring back 
the art of true singing to Daly’s, and a bit of 
real acting is supplied by Mr. Ambrose 
Manning. Zhe Little Michus is, in 
short, a little gem. * 

"John Chilcote, M.P.,” as a Play. 
—Mr. Thurston has done probably as 
much as is possible to make a play of 
his wife’s novel, John Chtlcote, A1.1. 
It is a one-man play, or rather a .two- 
men play played by one man, Mr. Alex- 
ander figuring as the morphiamaniac, 
Chilcote, and as his double. Once you 
know the story there is not much to 
watch for in the play. The much- 
expected double of Mr. Thorold, who 
bears a resemblance to Mr. Alexander, 
turned out to be rather an illusion, for 
he appears only inthe first scene without 
speaking, and in the seventh and last in 
a dozen whispers. Mr. Alexander has a 
heavy task and gets through it well. He 
gets excellent support from Miss Marion 
Terry as Lady Astrupp and Miss Miriam 
Clements as Chilcote’s wife. 


Covent Garden.— The Opera has 
opened splendidly with “The Ring,” 
varied by the lightest of Italian opera, 
I do not want to be told again fhat 
we cannot get rea] Wagner at Covent 
Garden. Dr. Richter has shown us that 
that is worn-out fiction. ‘* The Ring” 
has been magnificently done, and if there 
are any unsold seats for the second 
cycle (which begins to-night) I shall be 
astonished. The newcomers are excel- 
lent, notably Herr Raboth, Herr Zador, 
and Fraulein Behnné. Covent Garden 
is to me the most delightful place in 
all London during the summer, and it 
improves, thanks to the skill of M. Messager 
on the musical side and of Mr. Neil Forsyth 
in front. 


WW. & D. Dvwney 
MISS ADRIENNE AUGARDE 


One of the Little Michus at Daly's 
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‘sWinat Pamela Wanted’ at the Criterion. 


Lilis & thalery Ellis & Walery 
PAMELA, HER HUSBAND, AND THE BURLESQUE LOVER PAMELA’S MOTHER 
Pamela (Miss Irving) deliberately makes her husband (Mr. Leslie Faber) jealous Pamela's (divorced) mother, played by Miss Lottie Venne, is made love to by the 
by flirting with a fat little man (Mv. Leonard Pawle) Earl of Massingham (Mr. Frank Cooper), Pamela's father-in-law 


TT ha PPR RA TM a Bose 


Eilis & Walery 


MISS ETHEL IRVING AS ‘*PAMELA"” 


Pamela is the daughter of a Cocoa King" and marries the Hon. Raymond Pardue, son of the Earl of Massingham. The farce is an adaptation by Mr. Charles 
Brookfield from Chou (Pamela's nickname), by M. de Gresac and M. Paul Veber, authors of the original of The Marriage of Kitty 
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, Histed 
A HUNGARIAN SINGER 


Madame Tornai de Kover 


“Siegfried” as a Novel.—In view of 
“The Ring” at the Opera I can recommend 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s Sveg- 
fried, which is a romance 
founded on ‘‘ The Ring.” In 
a succinct preface he traces 
the origins of the legend and 
approaches pure Wagnerism 
from the standpoint of non- 
musical English and common 
sense. I thoroughly agree 
with him that few people who 
listen to “The Ring” gain 
any clear understanding as to 
what it is all about. Szeg- 
fried, which is published by 
the Deans, is beautifully illus- 
trated by Mr. Charles Robin- 
son. 


Opera at Theatre Prices. 
—The season of Opera at the 
Waldorf “Theatre opens on 
Monday, and the operas will 
be varied by Signora Duse 
and her company. The list 
of artists includes eight sopranos, two mezzo- 
sopranos, seven tenors, and four baritones, 


Campbell & Gray 
MISS QUEENIE LEIGHTON 


Who is giving a naval song at the Coliseum 


A SCENE FROM 


The American play brought over by-Mr. Charles Frohman for a brief run 


There will be an orchestra of sixty-two, and 
an orchestra of sixty-five from Italy, and 
twenty operas will be put on, including :— 


Sonnambula, Donizetti 
Don Pasquale, Donizetti 
Elisiy d'Amore, Donizetti 
Traviata, Verdi 

Maestro di Capello, Paer 
Serva Padrone, Pergolesi 
Fiorella, Webber ; 


Adriana Lecouvreur, Cilea 

Il Barbiere, Rossini 

I Pagliacct, Leoncavallo 

Cavalleria Rusttcana, Mas- 
cagni 

L' Amico Fritz, Mascagni 

Zanetto, Mascagni 


The artists, alphabetically arranged, are as 
follows :— 


MEzzo- 
SOPRANOS copranos TENORS BARITONES 
Calvé De Cisneros Bonci Ancona 
Corsini Jansen De Casmiro Arimondi 
De Bohuss Ravogli De Lucia Angelini Fornari 
Ferraris Lara Pini Corsi 
Garden Massa 
Lucca Pizzuti 
Nielsen Senegalo 
Sanz 


Even in Italian opera the singers are cosmo- 
politan. . Madame Cisneros is half-Scots, 
half-Irish, and born in America. Irene de 
Bohuss is a Pole, Bice Corsini is Italian, Pepita 


“THE DICTATOR” 


Sanz is a Spanish girl of seventeen who has a 
phenomenally high soprano voice, Miss Mary 
Garden is a Scot, and Miss Alice Nielsen is 
an American of Swedish origin. 


The Drolls.—A sextette of very smart 
people—three of them ladies—is providing 
matinées at the Queen’s Hall under Mr. 
Herbert Fordwych. The programme itself 
is a clever piece of work. It informs the 
reader that “any song that occurs in this 
entertainment can easily be obtained of 
pirates in the street outside”; that “the 
Restaurant Drollio (which is found anywhere) 
is recommended for tepid tea and tired toast 
at perfectly preposterous prices” ; that during 
the half-way interval ‘‘the audience are 
allowed to breathe,’ while ‘‘tca can be 
obtained by paying for it.” 


An American Soprano. — Miss Edith 
Helena, the American soprano who made a 
veritable sensation early last year at the 
Empire with her marvellous high notes, is 
back there. Miss Helena, it may be re- 
membered, is the artist who with absolute 
ease sings a G in a/tissimo and who gives a 
remarkably perfect vocal imitation of fine 
violin - playing. The sweet, pure, bell-like 
quality of Miss Helena’s voice has attracted 
the attention of impresarios, and she will 
shortly make her dédué in grand opera in 
Italy and later as a prima donna in Herr 
Conried’s Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York. This engagement at the Empire, 
indeed, is Miss Helena’s farewell to the 
variety stage. 
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AT THE COMEDY THEATRE 
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MISS EDITH HELENA 


The American soprano at the Empire 


A Hungarian Singer.—Madame_ Tornai 
de Kéver, who is the wife of the Hungarian 
painter of oriental subjects, 
has made a speciality of six- 
teenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury drinking and love songs. 
She is coming to sing them 
in London in a week or two, 
At this period of the year 
the Londoner is always en- 
tertained in an astonishing 


number of languages. 


An Equestrienne.— 
Madame Mariska Rescsey, 
wholis making her first appear- 
ance at the Palace with her 
performing horse and pack 
of boarhounds, has created 
a considerable sensation in 
Paris, Brussels, and elsewhere 
on the Continent. She is 
not only a remarkably clever 
horsewoman and trainer of 
animals but off the stage has 
been for some time past 
admittedly one of the best-dressed women 
in Paris. 


MADAME RESCSEY 


Equestrienne at the Palace Theatre 
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A COSMOPOLITAN PRIMA DONNA AT THE WALDORF 


Madame Cisneros, Mezzo-soprano. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


Madame Cisneros, though born in New York, had a Scots father and an Irish mother. She was trained in the old Italian school and also by Madame de Johnson of the 
Marchesi school. After three years of such training she made her début at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York. Since that time she has sung all over Italy and 
in Spain. She is married to Count de Cisneros, a member of an old Spanish family 
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RHE. TALEER 


The Records of a Cricketing County. 


a cricketing county Sussex 
cannot boast so great an 


ANS 


antiquity as Surrey, Kent, or 
Hampshire. However, in 1730 it 
is recorded that a match was 


arranged between elevens led by 
the then Duke of Richmond and 
Sir Wiliiam Gage, whilst the latter 
in 1737 collected a side to oppose 
that of the Prince of Wales. The 
earliest county matches were three 
against Surrey in 1745, about 
which period the brothers Newland 
appear to have been almost as 
eminent as the Graces, the Studds, 
or the Lytteltons of our own day. 
King George IV. was a great 
patron of the game at Brighton, 
and it is also historically notable 
that a match against Middlesex in 
1792 was played in the presence 
of the Duchesse de Noailles, who 
had escaped a few days previously 
from France in male attire, and 
during a voyage of fourteen hours 
had been hidden in a coil of rope. 

Now for a very few statistics 
covering ninety years, namely, 
from the summer of the battle of 
Waterloo to our own in this year 
of grace. During this period— 

Sussex has played 811 matches, 
winning 254 and losing 367. 

Of the 190 drawn games 86 
have occurred since 1899, an odd 
comment on the game of the period. 

Sussex has scored 249,347 
runs for 13,533 wickets, averaging 
18°42. 

Opponents have scored 255,834 runs for 12,799 wickets, averaging 
20°01. 

In test matches in this country Sussex has been represented by 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji, Mr. C. B. Fry, and Tate. On tours to Australia 
have gone the following who at the time were playing for Sussex : 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji, Mr. W. Newham, Humphreys, James Lillywhite, 
jun., Charlwood, Bean, and Relf. 

On the other hand, Australia at one period lent her finest 
batsman, the genial Mr. W. L. Murdoch, to Sussex as well as 
Mr. G. L. Wilson, and K. S. Ranjitsinhji has always kept up his 
association with India. Sussex has nevir restricted its team to 
cricketers born within the confines of the county. Of course, the 
most illustrious of all those Englishmen who have qualified by 
residence is Mr. C. B. Fry, who could obtain no opportunity in 
Surrey. Others of note in the last twenty years have included the 
late Rev. F. J. J. Greenfield, the late Mr. F. M. Lucas (born in 
Surrey), Mr. W. Newham (who was born at Shrewsbury), Mr. C. A. 
Smith with Bean and Alfred Shaw from Notts, Bland from Lincoln- 
shire, and Relf from Norfolk. The most serious secession was that 
of the brothers Quaife to Warwickshire. 

Sussex has never yet been champion county, but though last year 
content perforce to take the sixth place on the list, it was second in 
1903 and 1902. ‘Therefore there is good ground for estimating what 
chance it possesses of obtaining the coveted honour. And the 
answer is that until greater strength is provided in the attack the 
powerful batting will not suffice to achieve supremacy. The Brighton 
wicket has become proverbial for its run-getting proclivities, but of 
late years Sussex has possessed no bowling which really reached 
foremost rank. The brothers Hide were at one period useful, steady 
bowlers ; at intervals old Walter Humphreys, ‘“‘the cobbler,” would 
diddle out some side with his lobs, but only two others have ever 
claimed 700 wickets for Sussex, and of these one has long since 
entered into retirement and the other is a veteran. ‘The figures. of 
this trio are: James Lillywhite, jun., 13,534 runs, 917 wickets, 14°75 
average; Walter Humphreys, 15,306 runs, 767 wickets, 19°95 
average ; F. W. Tate, 27,911 runs, 1,328 wickets, 21°01 average. 

The burden of to-day’s bowling—until a welcome to-moriow 
produces some fresh conjurer with the ball—falls on Cox and Relf. 


day may enter Parliament. 


Photigraph specially taken for “ The Tatler” by Mr. G. W. Beldam 
AN ADMIRABLE CRICHTON 


Mr. C. B. Fry in a characteristic attitude, finishing a hook stroke 


This fine bat is something more than a mere cricketer, for he is a jour- 

nalist, a quadruple blue at Oxford, where he took honours, and some 

An appreciation of his batting appears on 
this page 
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By Home Gordon. 


Cox is a man who has made a 
considerable advance; there is 
grit in him, and he pegs away 
on dry wickets with commendable 
perseverance. elf, who spares 
himself by taking a very short run, 
has a fastish ball which is apt to 
swing away from the bat at the 
last moment, and he comes quickly 
off the pitch whilst always keeping 
a good length. These two would 
themselves provide splendid sup- 
port for two better bowlers, but as 
it is they gct very little which is 
worth consideration. After he 
adopted spectacles Killick became 
a consistent and capable run- 
getter, but his bowling is very 
poor stuff, and Vine, whose leg- 
breaks at one period created nearly 
as much sensation as Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s swerves do now, has 
become a plain and costly change. 
Leach, who hits as hard as a 
kicking horse, when he takes the 
ball is more serviceable to the 
batting averages of his opponents 
than to. his own analysis. 

More matches are won by good 
fielding than most people seem to 
realise, and Sussex do not show 
well when undergoing long spells 
of leather-hunting. Vine is, of 
course, superb, and Butt at the 
wicket is unimpeachable, but not 
only are some of the others by no 
means alert, but one or two have 
shown a tendency to take things 
easily, walking after the ball and 
throwing it in carelessly. Probably in the present summer all that 
will be rectified. 

A cynic recently described Sussex as ‘Fry and Ranji and 
nothing.” It is true an enormous gap separates the famous pair 
from the rest, but Vine is.a stubborn bat who perhaps unduly curbs 
his punishing powers, and Relf is a capital run-getter, more attractive 
to watch than is the rule with professionals. Mr. George Brann is 
now advancing in years and so is Mr. W. Newham, who has batted 
in 200 more innings for Sussex than anyone else ; Mr. C. L. A. Smith 
is a watchful bat, a little cramped in his hitting, and Mr. K, O. Goldie, 
who is to reappear this summer as he is home on leave, is a flashing, 
“ee run-getter of no small capacity. Marlow, of course, is now on 
the retired list, and that beautiful run-getter, Mr. P. H. Latham, can 
appear so seldom that he is not able to show his best form. 

The summary of the prowess for Sussex of the two cracks, to 
which may be appended those of Mr. Newham, reads thus: K. S. 
Ranjitsinhji, 257 innings, 17,062 runs, 66°39 average ; Mr. C. B. Fry, 
298 innings, 16,386 runs, 54°97 average; Mr. W. Newham, 540 
innings, 14,369 runs, 26°60 average. Whilst the latter has shown 
attractive cricket the famous pair reveal marvellous averages. 
Mr. C. B. Fry has related that he remade himself as a cricketer. 
When he went up to Oxford he was a stiff, cramped run-getter. 
Then he remodelled himself, partially upon W. G., and has evolved 
the fine batsman whose name is a household word. Some years ago 
| remember another great cricketer leaving Lord’s when C. B. was 
batting for the Gentlemen because he said he had not a single 
stroke. He most certainly would not say that of him to-day. He 
has brought consistency in scoring to a fine art as he demon- 
strated in 1900 when he scored 135, 125, 229, 110, 96, and 105 in 
successive innings for Sussex, and thus far he has sixty-one centuries 
to his credit, eleven of which exceed the second hundred. 

K. S. Ranjitsinhji has every stroke in his arsenal and every feat— 
for example, turning good-length balls off the middle stump—seems 
possible. To watch him bat is to derive the keenest pleasure. Some- 
times he seems to get out from carelessness, but at his best he merits 
every eulogy that has been paid to him. A clever criticism of his 207 
at Brighton v. Lancashire last August ran, “ He was at his highest 
pitch of excellence, and beyond that the art of batting cannot go.” 
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Complete Group of the Australiam Cricketers. 


Copyright of ‘The Tatler” 


THE MEN WHO HOPE TO CONQUER ENGLAND 
The latest photograph of the Australian eleven who began their tour on Thursday last with a match against the Gentlemen of England at the Crystal 


Palace. They are, reading from left to right: Back row —C. E. McLeod; second row—D. R. A. Gehrs, A. Cotter, W. W. Armstrong, P. M. Newland ; third 
row—W. P. Howell, F. Laver, V. Trumper, J. J. Kelly; fourth row—C. Hill, J. Darling, M. A. Noble, R. A. Duff; front row—A. J. Hopkins, S. E. Gregory 
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Ages at which Royalties Marry—Some Interesting Facts. 


hat much-vexed question as to whether early marriages are 
advisable or inadvisable evidently troubles royal personages 
but very little, for while statistics go to prove that the average young 
man and woman wait until they have at least reached their twenty- 
fifth year before deciding on marriage, royal matchmakers seem to 
be of the opinion that with regard to the young scions of royal 
houses such waiting is totally unnecessary, and consequently there 
are but very few at the age of twenty or twenty-one who have not 
entered Hymen’s realm. 

By marrying the Duchess Cecilia of Mecklenburg-Schwerin on 
May 22 the Crown Prince of Germany will be following out the 
old Hohenzollern tradition that the “ wisest marry young.” On that 
date his Imperial Highness will be but twenty-two years of age and 
his bride four years younger. 

His father, the present Emperor, was just twenty-three when his 
eldest child, the Crown Prince, was born. His grandfather, ‘ Unser 
Fritz,” was only a year older when he led the Princess Royal Vic- 
toria to the altar. The old Emperor, William I., and all his prede- 
cessors on the throne of Prussia for two centuries back took helpmeets 
unto themselves at an 
early age; even the 
mo narch-philosopher, 
Frederick the Great, was 
no exception in this re- 
spect, though he married 
his Princess of Bruns- 
wick with a wry face, 
obeying the stern com- 
mand of his imperious 
father, the grim “‘soldier- 
King,? Frederick 
William I. Between the 
present Crown Prince 
and his father there is 
only this difference—the 
Emperor William II. 
married a lady who is 
six months his senior, 
while the son is four 
years and four months 
older than his betrothed. 

There is a striking 
similarity with regard to 
dates and ages between 
the marriage four years 
ago of Holland’s youth- 
ful Sovereign to Duke 
Henry of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, uncle to the 
Duchess Cecilie, and 
those of Princess Alice of 
Albany, who was married 
at Windsor last year, 
and the late Queen 
Victoria, Itisa singular 
fact that both Queens 
and the Princess should 
have been within a few 
months of their twenty- 
first birthdays on the 
occasions of their 
marriages, while _ re- 
markably enough Queen 
Wilhelmina’s wedding 
occurred within three 
days of the sixty-first 
anniversary of our own 
dead Sovereign’s mar- 
riage to Prince Consort, 
which took place on 
February 10, 1840. 
While our late Queen 
chose a husband three 
months younger than 
herself, however, Wilhel- 
mina married one who 
was her senior by over 
four years. 


THE HON. MAUDE LAWRENCE, H.M.1I.S. 


Who has just been appointed chief woman inspector under the Board or Education. She is a sister of 

the present Lord Lawrence and a daughter of the late peer, who was a well-known public servant and over nineteen and of 

a viceroy of India. Miss Lawrence is a clever, energetic woman, a reader and thinker, interested in politics 

and education, and a worker on the L.C.C. She lives with her mother, the dowager baroness, in Egerton 
Place, S.W., where this picture was specially taken for THe TaTLER 


Probably the youngest ages at which a royal couple have entered 
the bonds of matrimony are eighteen and seventeen, which were the 
respective ages ot the King of Belgium and his bride when they 
stood before the altar in 1853. The King’s two daughters followed 
their royal parents’ example with regard to early marriages, both 
being wedded before they had reached their eighteenth year. The 
ill-fated Empress of Austria was only just over sixteen years of age 
when she became the wife of the Emperor Joseph in 1854, her 
husband being twenty-four, while one of his daughters had not 
reached her seventeenth year by three months when she married. 

It is rather a peculiar coincidence that when the late King 
Humbert of Italy married Queen Margherita in 1868 their ages 
corresponded almost exactly with those of the Emperor of Austria 
and his bride at the time of their marriage. There was just two 
months difference between the ages of the present Dowager Queen ot 
Italy and the late Empress of Austria, the former being sixteen and 
a half years of age and the latter sixteen years and four months on 
their respective wedding days. King Humbert like the Emperor 
Joseph was twenty-four at the time of his nuptials, 

Sixteen was also the 
age of the wife of the 
King of Greece at the 
time of her marriage, 
her husband being 
twenty-two, while~ the 
King of Roumania had 
only just celebrated his 
twentieth birthday when 
he, too, led his bride, 
Princess Marie, the 
daughter of the Duke of 
Edinburgh, to the altar, 
she being only sixteen 
years of age. 

Queen Alexandra was 
but two years older when 
she married the Prince 
of Wales, who was nearly 
twenty-two at the time. 
On the other hand, his 
Majesty’s brothers, the 
late Duke of Edinburgh 
and the present Duke of 
Connaught, were both 
twenty-nine years of age. 
Princess Beatrice had 
nearly reached her 
twenty-ninth year when 
she was wedded to the 
late Prince Henry of 
Battenberg. Of the other 
daughters of our lite 
Queen, Princess Louise 
(now Duchess of Argyll) 
married when she was 
twenty-three ; Princess 
Christian was twenty, 
while the late Empress 
Frederick was only 
eighteen when_ she 
married Prussia’s Crown 
Prince in 1858. 

The late wife of King 
Christian of Denmark, 
who married at the age 
of twenty-four, was six 
months older than her 
husband. The Czar was 
twenty-six and his wife 
twenty-two, while the 
King of Sweden was 
twenty-eight and his 
wife twenty-one. The 
average age of royal 
brides works out at just 


the bridegrooms twenty- 
three years, 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Plus Darling, Minus“Saunders,—Eyen in 
the most up-to-date journalism a serviceable 
phrase is not lightly abandoned. Since some- 
one or other four or five months ago first 


P. M. NEWLAND 


The Australians’ reserve wicketkeeper 


remarked that the great want in ,present-day 
Australian cricket was a good left-hand bowler 
we have been deluged with the statement that 
“the absence of Saunders may,” &c., &c. To 
read the lamentations over the absence of 
Saunders one would imagine that, left-hand 
bowlers were as. necessary as wicketkeepers, 
and that no right-handed Australian team 
had ever met with any success. In making a 
list of famous English bowlers the names that 
most readily occur are left-handers, but so far 
from Australia being a country of left-handed 
bowlers, not one has distinguished him- 
self in England except Saunders. Spofforth, 
Giffen, Turner, Trumble, Noble, Jones, are all 
right-handers. Some of the Australians with 
whom I had a talk at Lord’s last week hold 
the opinion that the absence of a left-handed 
bowler may be more than balanced by the 
presence of a certain left-handed batsman, Joe 
Darling to wit. Against the M.C.C.’s team 
last year Darling did not appear once, while 
during the 1902 tour his health was indifferent 
and he never properly recovered from a bad 
start. But, apart from thewalue of his cap- 
taincy, Darling at his best would be an addi- 
tion to any team in the world. His seriousness 
and the fact that he has been out of important 
cricket for two years gives the impression that 
he is something of a veteran. In reality he 
is only a couple of yéars older than P. F. 
Warner. « It is generally reported of him that 
he cannot play Rhodes, but the same thing 
used to be said of Jessop and Trumble, and it 
is quite on the turf that Darling may yet do 
unto Rhodes even as Jessop did unto Trumble 
at the Oval in 1902, 


Who will Captain’ England?—It is no 
reflection on English cricketers to say that as 
a captain Darling stands in a-class by himself. 
Of course his task is made easier by the 
splendid lot of fieldsmen he has at his com- 
mand, but the generalship he shows in placing 
his field to defeat the best strokes of the 
enemy is beyond all praise and all criticism. 
Until three years ago Mr. MacLaren was 
regarded as if not the equal of Darling at 
any rate the nearest imitation we had in 
England of that finished article. It would, 
however, be folly to deny’ that during the 
summer of 1902 Mr. MacLaren’s reputation as 
a leader suffered somewhat, and it is doubtful 
if he will again be entrusted with the captaincy 
of England. It is supremely. important that 
the’same man should act as captain in the 
whole of the’ five test matches, but of the 
players sure of a place in England’s team we 
have no one who has shown that he possesses 
in a marked degree the qualities required in a 
great captain. © Probably the committee’s 
choice will fall on F. S. Jackson, who at any 
rate is a man of grit and determination. Since 
his Cambridge days Mr. Jackson has not done 
much in the way of captaincy, but he is 
thoroughly familiar with the Australians and 
test matches, and has the inestimable advan- 
tage of always knowing his own mind, 


A Good Example.—There is one phase of 
Australian cricket-in which I take a paternal 
interest. At the beginning of the tour of the 
1899 team it occurred to me that there was 
room for something new in the way of photo- 
graphic presentation of our distinguished 
visitors. Portraits galore had appeared in 
various papers of Trumper at the wickets and 
of Kelly behind them, of Noble bowling and 
of Gregory fielding. Why not the Australians 
in mufti for a change? The editor of The 
Strand Magazine fell in with my views, and 
one Sunday morning I made my way to the 
Inns of Court Hotel armed with a camera and 
a note book, and the result of my visit shortly 
afterwards appeared as an article in 7he 
Strand under the title of “‘The Australian 
Cricketers at Home.” Evidently the example 
set by The Strand must have been considered 
a good one, because since the date of that 
article there is hardly an illustrated paper in 
London which has not presented its readers 
with photographs of the Australians eating, 
drinking, playing cards, and even dressing. 
I am not given to prophesying in print, but I 
am open to bet that before the present team 
has been a month in England at least a 
couple of newspapers and magazines will have 
availed themselves of the idea which occurred 
to me on a certain May morning in 1899. 


Dates of Test Matches.—-It is a pity that 
in fixing the dates of the test matches the 
convenience of the great mass of cricket- 
lovers was not more consulted - Of the five 
tests only one, the Lord’s match, begins on a 
Thursday. It is quite plain that the number 
of those who can devote even one whole day 
in the middle of the week to cricket is very 
limited, while nearly every class of worker 
has his Saturday afternoon free. It is 
only reasonable that the final match 
should open on a Monday as it is to be 
played to a finish, and there is a strong 
prejudice in this country against the 
Sunday interval. With regard, how- 
ever, to the other tests there is no valid 
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reason why each of them should not begin 
on a Thursday, unless, indeed, those respon- 
sible for the fixing of the dates are afraid of 
too big a crowd. In the north we know that 
employers have’ been forced to recognise the 
predominance of football, but in the south 
masters are either less. sportsmanlike ‘or’ 
nore businesslike, and I-am afraid that in 
London a test match will not be taken as an 
equivalent for a grandmother’s funeral. As it 
happens, one of the two test matches played in 
London is ‘a* mid-week fixture, so Londoners, 
perhaps, have not very much cause for com- 
plaint. ~At the. same time there are many 
cricket enthusiasts who would gladly travel to 
Manchester, Leeds, and Nottingham for even 
a full afternoon’s~ cricket if the afternoon 
happened to be Saturday, but who would jib 
at deserting their work for a whole day in the 
beginning or middle of the week. 


Forecasting the ‘‘ Tests.”—In Zhe Daily 
Chronicle last week that excellent critic, 
“‘Linesman,” ventured on a forecast of the 
constitution of England’s eleven in the coming 
test matches.. Many weeks ago I wrote in 
THE TATLER that only five players could be 
regaided as certainties for the test -matches— 
F. S.-Jackson, B. J. T. Bosanquet} C. B. Fry, 
Hirst, and Tyldesley. Linesman” in his 
classification of prominent English cricketers 
into ‘* probables,” “ possibles,””: and “ certain- 
ties ” places seven players in the last-men- 
tioned class, to wit, Fry, Jackson, Tyldesley, 


A. COTTER 


The Australians’ new fast bowler 


TEE ade Adele Bale 


Ranji, Hirst, Rhodes, and Lilley. His list 
thus differs from mine both in composition 
and length. Mr. Bosanquet’s omission, 
“Linesman” explains, is due to the doubt 
whether he will play any first-class cricket this 
season, and Lilley, I take it, is included on 
the principle that a good old ’un is better 
than the best of novices. I have a deep 
respect for ‘‘Linesman’s” opinions, but I 
think his ‘certainty ” list is unduly long. At 
present we are not justified in believing that 
Rhodes is a_ better bowler than he was 
last summer, when he assuredly would not 
have been included in England’s eleven 
unless under exceptional circumstances in the 
way of rain and sun. Nor do I think that 
Lilley’s place can be regarded as absolutely 
secure. Both Martyn and Payne have strong 
claims, and I should like to make a mild bet 
with ‘Linesman ” that one or other of them 
is picked for at least one of the test matches. 


Dawson and his Shadow. — Dawson’s 
story of the mysterious trio who dog _ his foot- 
steps sounds more like the plot of a serial 
in Queer Cuts than the utterance of a 
practical billiard - player from Yorkshire. 
Possibly Dawson is suffering from a new form 
of brain fag, but whether real or imaginary it 
is sincerely to be hoped that his shadowers 
will shortly make themselves scarce. Dawson 
may not be a genius in the sense that John 
Roberts and Stevenson.are, but in his steadi- 
ness and self-respect he is a model to. pro- 
fessional billiard-players, and no one grudges 
him the high place he has attained. 


By Request.—I have received the follow- 
ing letter from Mr, P. A. Vaile, who requests 
me to publish it : ‘‘ Dear Old ‘ Current Games,’ 
—You do amuse me immensely. You swal- 
lowed me entirely as a ‘competent authority ’ 
when you wanted to confirm your diaznosis 
of Mr. H. L. Doherty’s defects. In your issue 
of November 9 last you confess as follows: 


D. R. A. GEHRS 


The hope of rising Australian cricket 


‘But I am entirely devoid of the scientific in- 
stinct.’ You also speak of a ball ‘breaking’ in 
the air. This only happens with glass balls ; 
ordinary balls only break on contact with the 
ground. My dear old friend, it is apparent to 
me that you know nothing’ of the subject, 
You admit that you are devoid of scientific 
instinct. Is it playing the game then to 
merely be facetious, to take refuge in the 
common device of the ignorant ? Even in the 
weak little sentence drawing attention to a 
slip in a clause of mine you hash it badly. 
This is your sentence: ‘ The obscurity, how- 
ever, of many of his explanations, coupled with 
such lax sentences as that I have quoted, and 
incline one to take Mr, Vaile’s apology in its 
most literal sense.’ A manifest slip this, but 
under the circumstances funny. Keep on 
digging at me so long as you like, but pray 
show that you know something of your sub- 
ject. Probably you think that the fact of Ze 
Field publishing the matter and the M.C.C. 
accepting the dedication of it is sufficient to 
show that it is nonsense. My 
excuse for writing you is that this 
is sport with me, not business.— 
Forgivingly, P, A. VAILE.” There 
is apparently only one point of 
difference between Mr. Vaile and 
myself. We both admit our igno- 
rance of scientific matters. Where 
we differ is that having confessed 
my ignorance, I refrain from. pub- 
lishing scientific explanations either 
for sport or business, 


A Commonplace Cheat.—Mr, 
John Collier’s explanation of his 
bridge picture is disappointing, 
When I saw “ The Cheat” at the 
Avademy I thought I had discovered a problem 
in it. There was no doubt that the dealer was 
the cheat, but how was the cheating effected ? 
Nothing in the way of secret signalling before 
the declaration can have taken place because 
the player to the right of the dealer has only 
nine cards in his hand, and had there been 
any pre-declaration signalling it would have 
been detected the instant dummy’s hand 
was exposed. There is no suggestion in the 
picture of a mirror or any contrivance for 
enabling the dealer to see her opponent’s 
cards. What form, then, did the cheating 
take? Mr. Collier solved the mystery for me 
when he explained in the Daily Express that 
the dealer had marked a card. A very lame 
ending to my problem. The story of the 
marked card has done duty in fiction ever 
since card games were invented, and has no 
more particular application to bridge than it 
has to poker, solo, or even nap. On Mr. 
Collier’s own showing his bridge picture has 
nothing “ bridgy” about it except the exposed 
hand. In one reproduction of the picture the 
office artist or the blockmaker has. dotted 
Mr. Collier’s i’s by turning up about a 
quarter of an inch of the incriminating card. 
The effect is immensely funny when we are 
asked to believe that a card so manifestly 
marked could escape the notice of three of the 
players for four rounds, I fancy that many 
of the practical bridge-players on seeing this 
particular reproduction of ‘“‘ The Cheat” must 
have wondered why the dealer risked her 
reputation for so problematical a gain. There 
are forms of cheating in bridge which are 
distinctly profitable till you are discovered, 
but marking a card is not one of these. 


Too Much Learning.—! believe that the 
multiplicity of books on bridge is responsible 
for much of the bad play one experiences in 
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such clubs as Almack’s and the New Bridge 
Club. A modicum of common sense and the 
ability to count thirteen is more serviceable to 
the beginner than the whole of ‘¢ Badsworth.” 


HOBBS, THE YOUNG BATSMAN 


Who made such a promising appearance for Surrey recently 


One of the most indifferent players I have 
ever met lectured me severely the other night 
for leading—against a no-trumper—a knave 
from king, knave, to, to 5. “Your proper 
lead,” he said, “was the 10. It is only from 
ace, knave, 10 that you lead the knave. Had 
you led the to I should have known that you 
had not the ace.” Inasmuch as the fourth 
hand played the ace on the first round my 
partner had not much to complain of; but 
the joke was that his familiarity with the 
ultra niceties of the leads did not prevent him 
from trumping my best heart in another game 
in which I had the misfortune to be his 
partner and blocking my suit in a no-trumper. 
I am constantly meeting young players who 
seem to imagine that the power to quote tags 
from “ Badsworth” and ALridge Abridged 
are sufficient compensation for a total in- 
ability to remember what cards have: been 
played or to draw the most obvious deduc- 
tions from their partner’s play. “‘ Badsworth” 
and Mr. Dalton did not acquire their skill 
from books but by using their intelligence. 


Theory and Practice.—There is a ten- 
dency at the present day to imagine that all 
games can be learned from books. I believe 
Major Poore acquired much of his batting 
skill from the “‘ Badminton ” volume on cricket. 
But Major Poore started with great physical 
advantages, and at the time he was devoting 
himself to the ‘‘ Badminton ” he was quartered 
at some station where there was no good 
cricket to be had. At any rate, he threw over 
his books for his bat and pads at the earliest 
possible opportunity. As journalists Mr. Fry 
and Mr. Warner have probably read every- 
thing worth reading that has been written 
about cricket. But they were fine batsmen 
before they took to reading or writing about 
cricket. M. R. R. 
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Some Motor Sparks—A Unique Bath Chair. 


Obstructive Cyclists.x—Quite recently a number of motorists 
have complained of the conduct of cyclists on the road: ~Despite 
the tootling of the horn behind them these wheelmen continue 
their way in the centre of the road and compel the car behind 
either to pull over to the wrong side in order to get past or else 
take the chance of overtaking on the near side and so risking an. 
accident through the riders drawing in at the last moment, .It now 
transpires that some of 
the cycling clubs have 
solemnly passed  reso- 
lutions pledging — their 
members to move for no 
motor car on the road. 


‘A Solution of the 
Difficulty. — This being 
‘so it looks as though an 
example had better be 
made’ of a few of the 
gentlemen as speedily as 
possible. Under such 
circumstances they can 
surely be charged with 
creating an obstruction, 
for the Highways Act 
forbids any overtaking 
on the near side, and 
the presence of centre 
poles for the electric cars 
on many of our main 
roads_ renders pulling 
out, in order to pass on 
the right, a risky pro- 
ceeding, since the driver ; 
who does so may be : 
unable to turn in again before the next centre pole is reached and 
may so contribute to an accident with approaching traffic. 

Caution Signals.—It is greatly to be regretted that the red 
diamond-shaped signals which have been adopted by the Local 
Government Board as a recognised means of cautioning motorists 
to drive with particular care in certain places have been erected with 
so little discrimination. This is probably due to the varying degrees 


AN ODDITY IN MOTOR CARS—THE KYMA CAn 


This is the latest thing in Bath chairs 


of nervousness with regard to motor traffic felt by the councillors of 
the* different localities, but the result- is apt to prove perplexing to 
the motorist who is unacquainted with the roads, For instance, in 
some parts one meets them at the entrances of villages that call for 
no especial care but. merely the exercise of the caution every good 
driver observes in passing through such places, and the consequence 
is that the frequency with which they are used somewhat destroys 
their value, At the top of Welwyn Dip one is 
erected, but the driver who has first passed through 
Barnet and found them there—to give but one 
instance—is hardly prepared for the very real 
danger of the steep descent into Welwyn. 


The Habitat of the Chauffeur.—A schoolmaster 
at,the close of a French lesson asked, ‘‘ Now, can 
anyone tell me the English of ‘choufleur’??' No 
one replied... ‘‘ Come -boys,” continued the. master 
encouragingly, “try and think; it is something that 
is found in.the’ earth.” 
A small boy at the back 
of the room suddenly put 
up, his hand: ~ ‘ Please, 
sir,’ he exclaimed, “ it’s 
the man who, lies under 
the motor car.” 


Sloping Backs. — 
Many of the little two- 
séated cars now sold are 
fitted with tool recep- 
tacles at the back that 
are provided with sloping 
tops. Undoubtedly this 
pattern looks “smarter, 
but ‘the square-topped 
boxes not only give far 
more room for the spares but also allow a fair-sized portmanteau to 
be strapped on, and this is a great consideration to the tourist. 
Moreover, some of the lids slope ‘so much that it is impossible to 
accominodate a two-gallon tin of petrol in the space that is supposed 
to be provided for the purpose, and as there is*no room for it 
anywhere else on a small two-seated'car it is a little difficult to 
understand how it is some of the designers have overlooked so 
essential a point. 


OUR FIFTEENTH DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 5. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 


{ 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a cee 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 2A 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 3 R 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 4.0. 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 5. H 


native guesses may be sent, but only in the 
event of no competitor solving the thirteen 
acrostics according to the answers prearranged 
by the editor will other solutions be con- 
sidered. 


3. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters. a pseudonym 
ofnot more than twelve letters. ‘ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address’ 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer canbe. allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 


4. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 


New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, ze, answers to the sixth acrostic 
(dated May to) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, May 22. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 3 
(Fifteenth Series) time. 


QUINCE | 
| REVERSE 


Double Acrostic No. 
(Fifteenth Series) 


Descent is easy here for all, 
And runners Sft incline to fall. 


. Sometimes hy nature, oft by spade, , 
ThiS hollow in the ground is made. 
. Campanian tribe of ancient fame 
Whose inenial tasks disgraced their name. 


. Ai cluster of'flowers around a stem 

Of which every one is in the same plane, 
. To.some a.curse,.to many dear, 

This day we all must pass—that's clear, 


Though not receiving acknowledgment in the follow- 
ing list, competitors who have substituted ‘“‘ Ulrica’’ and 
Una" for ‘‘ Ursula,’’ and have correctly guessed the 
other lights, willibe awarded marks ‘on their solution. 
“Ulalia’’ and ‘‘ Urania,’ neither of which answer the 
rhymed description, cannot be accepted. 

A Scarborough correspondent has omitted to send 
pseudonym. 

Competitors “are particularly tequested to’ send in 
their solutions early. There isno need to wait for the 
last possible post if answers are discovered before that 


Correct answers to No. 3-have been received from: 
Q Ave, Alnwick,~ A.E.H., Aggio, Almeria, Aria, ‘Arosa, 
Achene, Abeille, Ashbury, Auriol, Aston, Ajanda, Amyand, 
U Andrea, Ablighter, Alpha, Arho, Abracadabra, Allgeuti, 
Builth, Bryn, Blossie, Blackie, Butterfly,-Bela, Bydand, 
A Bosea, Bichary, -Bulbul, Brooklyn, Bebena, . Brutus, 
Bimbo, Boodidda, Caldan, C.S.V.R., Carlos, *Coomb, 
K Chance, Chippie, Corrib, Cupid, Che-sara-sara, Claugh- 
ton, Cambridge, Cyril, Castledene, Chaos, Culverin, 
E Curly-finger, Chippers, Colepark, Chin-chin, Corbiniére, 
Duckites, Dinah,-Dghuisa, Dignity, Dun, Donella, Dale, 
Doune, Dita, Ducky, Dolabella, Doge, Egmont, Elms, 
Eastwind, Eliot, Elex, Elim, Enigme, Enos, Esperance, 
Edray, Fog, Flosager, Fimus, Florodora, Fidelia, Floss- 
silk, Freda, Fiora, Firenze, Goop, Golo, Gwynfa, Gopher, 
Gottim, Gasco, Good-luck, Griselda, Glevum, Glenma- 
lure, Herrenabb, Hoopoe, Howardius, Heath, Hadith, 
Hati, Islander Idak, June, Jimble, Jumbo, Jacko, Joker, 
Kirkbyravens, Kingsan, Keys, Kee-wee, Kamsin, Ko, 
Kid, Ki-wi, Kempsey, Keuta,; Lannie} Leslie, Lengthing- 
ton, Lhasa, Lutra, Leep, Libra, Lind, Mauvesyn, Merry- 
monk, ~Marbot, Mother-bunch, Mouth, Minorca, Mop, 
Macaudax, Mupep, Marju, M.L.H., Marion, Maimie, 
M. and I., Manor, Mars, Myrtle, Matt, Marguerite, 
Mudjekeewis, Marne,’ Madju, Noona, Nibs, Nimble, 
Novice, Orchid, Orion, Owen, Owlet, Pongo, Pacdam, 
Paddy, Pearl, Planaria, Proby, Poop, Pixie, Pongkyle, 
Pegg, Pop, Pee-dee, Phanta, Poodle, Quangle, Ruby, 
Revelstoke, Ryde, Roma, Rhagatt, Rock, Square, Snipe, 
Simple, Scafell, Sheward; Spona, She; Speranza, Stede, 
Sa, Sophia, Sillee, Sekoan, St. Quentin, Shutters, Speed- 
‘well, Sphinx, Salmon, Shrew, Tri-kent, Tyne, Tomwin, 
-Tariff-reform, Trit, Truth, Tobias-john, Tina, Troloss, 
Tamworth, Tax, Violette, Victor, Veronique, Vinna, 
Waver, Wear, Wynell, Workitout, Wyst,. Wyvern, 
Wensleydale, Wimble, Xit, Yoko, Yetmar, Yahoo, Yelkao, 
Yalcrab, Y.M.A.,-Yellow, Zulu. 


THE TATLER 


LonpDon, 
y DEAR PRISCILLA,—The first real week 
of the season with the Opera, two 
notable first nights, and Newmarket thrown 
in has left me with a somewhat confused 
medley of impressions to record for your 


benefit. | Sartorially speaking 
there is every reason to be 


grateful for the gracious lines 
described by the latest tailor 
frocks, and we may congratulate 
ourselves that the redundancy of 
trimming on skirts of all kinds is 
retiring to the limbo which is 
the ultimate goal of the unfit. 

The clapping on of irritating 
unnecessary trimming for the 
sake of trimming is not tolerated, 
and whilst our bodices may be 
as fussy and replete with detail 
as the mind of milliner can 
conceive everything must be 
harmoniously blended to suggest 
a sympathetic whole and not a 
host of odds and ends, united 
but not one. 

Net is enjoying an immense 
vogue, both plain and painted. 
An adorable bevy of brides- 
maids’ frocks I observed lately 
were of the latter fabric—with 
Limerick fichus and little puffed 
and frilled sleeves so quaintly 
tied up with taffetas the exact 
shade of the porcelain /fawzdlle 
verte. Belts of the same silk 
extended right up to the fichus, 
and one felt supremely grateful 
to the originator for stopping 
short of the usual complement 
of bows dotted down the wee 
lace vests. So few dressmakers 
have the strength of will to 
resist overdoing the finishing 
touches in which disaster oftimes 
lurks, to the undoing of the 
creator who has surmounted the 
difficulty of the initial cut. I 
have already lost count of the 
black chip hats I have seen 
during the past few days adorned 
with white feathers and little 
clusters of pink moss rosebuds 
and forget-me-nots. Luckily they 
are not cheap, otherwise their 
multiplication might assume the 
proportions of a tragi-comedy I 
once witnessed at a country 
garden party, when no fewer 
than three identical frocks turned 
up to glare at each other across 
the hock cup and - straw- 
berries. Nevertheless, my admiration of the 
modern milliner is quite unbounded. She 
has to be so much more than merely artistic 
and clever at putting all sorts of incongruous 
matter together with harmonious result. Think 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 
Hints on Dress & Beauly 


in The Home 


how nobly throughout many weary interviews 
she maintains the silver tongue to all sorts 
and conditions of people whom she must 
frankly long to slap. Then think of the onus 
of catering at one and the same time for 
people whose tastes run in such divergent 


SUMMER FROCK 


Of pale blue muslin, yoke of embroidered tulle, ruches of Valenciennes 


(Maison Drecoll) 


grooves as yours, mine, and Great - Aunt 
Jane’s ! 

Could heroism go further than to maintain 
the silence so justly dubbed golden whilst 
having your choicest works of art swept off 
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the face of the earth metaphorically speak- 
ing as “loud,” “absurd,” ‘ extreme,” and 
“nothing like it when I was a girl”? The 
diplomacy of politics can be nothing to it. 

The latest type of bow evolved by the 
millinerial genius is a sort of spider rosette, 
and it looks specially well intro- 
duced into the curves of the 
bent-up capelines which we are 
tilting so piquantly over our 
noses this season. A_ bronze- 
brown crinoline. shot with a 
decided tinge of the hue which 
Tennyson so charmingly referred 
to as the “livelier iris on the 
burnished dove” had _ these 
quaint little adornments carried 
out in china blue tucked into the 
kinks of the brim, a shaded 
brown feather lending a soft and 
entirely becoming sweep to one 
side. But it was worn with a 
dreadfully aggressive chameleon 
taffetas gown irritatingly blue in 
parts, patches of coppery brown 
rushing into view whenever the 
wearer moved, reminding one of 
the shifting colour scheme ona 
wet beach in sunlight but with- 
out its soft and natural charm. 

I confess I like to be able to 
sum up the colour of a gown in 
the twinkling of an eye or else 
find it incapable of description 
at all, as is the case with some 
of the more delicate fabrics in 
which an already pale harmony 
1s shot with white. Nor can one 
sufficiently commend the subtle 
colour medley produced by a 
triple veil of transparent fabrics 
which is seen in some of the 
most notable creations for even- 
ing wear. The shimmer of a 
fond of silver tissue through a 
veil of mauve, grey, and pale 
blue gauze, girdled with moon- 
light sequins and bold blue beads. 
which have the liquid glisten of 
a Cornish sea in August, spells 
perfection. 

Then could anything carry 
clearer conviction to the true 
sartorial sense than the wonderful 
golden frock which Miss Marion 
Terry wears in the second act of 
John Chilcote, M.P., with its 
artistic touches of silver and 
copper? This charming actress 
is always one of those to whom 
one looks for inspiration on the 
subject of clothes. She wears a 
lace tea gown, for instance, which is the 
quaintest and most delightful garment of the 
type I have seen for ages. On her graceful 
figure it looks a very dream gown, almost. 
classic in outline.-—Yours, DELAMIRA, 
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Notes on the Furniture of Yesterday and To-day. 


Luxurious Accessories. —A skeleton house 
consisting of empty rooms and bar walls has 
all the possibilities of comfort or discomfort in 
enbryo. What Worth or any other of the 
world’s leading modistes can do to set off the 
natural charms of a woman the decorative 
artist in furniture and interiors can do for the 
modern house. It is equally true in both cases 
that some subjects lend themselves more 
naturally to: artistic treatment than others, 
In order to make some houses replete with 
comfort, according to the litest modern stan- 
dards, they would have to be stripped of all 
accessories and partly rebuilt. The equip- 
ment of the hall, the outlook from the drawing- 
room, the-spaciousness of the dining-room, 
the pretty effect of daintily-set windows for 
the bedrooms, the introduction of stained 
glass to hide forbidding walls, or the addition 
of a conservatory to give charm and _ perspec- 
tive, are all accessories more or less structural 
which the artistic decorator instinctively feels 
to be necessary. But art is limited not by 
the brain of the designer but usually by the 
pocket of the client. 


Electric Light.—There is little doubt that 
the more general use of electric light in the 
home has rendered the task of the decorator 
more easy. Harmonious effects can be more 
easily obtained by the use of candelabra than 
were formerly obtainable when the clumsy 
gas chandelier, which somehow never seemed 
to lend itself to ariistic treatment, was inevi- 
table. Statuettes and daintily - conceived 
figures in metal are cast at the hands of 
genuine artists to hold a lightly - poised 
electric globe and shade. An exhibition of 
French novelties in decorative art is now on 
view at the galleries of Frank Hyams, Ltd., 
128, New Bond Street. The figure of a girl 
with glass umbrella inside out is bronze and 
gilt, and is representative of the quaint 

cunning with which the French 


craftsman is endowed. Slight as 
is the motif the treatment is 


masterly. 


FRENCH STATUETTE—BRONZE AND GILDED 


By permission of Frank Hyams, Ltd., 128, New Bond 
Street 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CHAIR 


Formerly at Stourton Hall 


From the collection of L. Wright, Esq. 


The Bronze Statuette.— The Royal 
Academy has created a flutter in artistic 
circles by rejecting ‘“‘ Lycidas, a model in 
wax,” the work of Mr. Havard Thomas, 
which is now one of the attractions of the 
New Gallery. The English temperament 
has never taken very kindly to the art of the 
sculptor ; the public statues of London are a 
disgrace to any nation having any preten- 
sions to artistic taste. On the other hand, 
in France the genius of the nation inclines 
towards plastic art. Of late some exquisite 
examples of bronze statuettes have been 
placed on the English mar- 
ket which on account of 
their grace and charm ought 
to win favour with a public 
seeking to beautify the 
home with touches of true 
and undoubted art. The 
finely - modelled bronze 
dorée statuette with flow- 
ing drapery which we re- 
produce is a fair example of the class of 
work which may be seen at the exhibition 
of metalwork at Frank Hyams, Ltd., 128, 
New Bond Street, which has attracted a good 
deal of attention by reason of its novelty. 
There is little doubt that the value of bronze 
figures and statuary in general has only to 
be realised by a discerning public to create 
a demand for high-class works of art at a 
reasonable price which can be readily im- 
ported from France. If we are “a nation of 
shopkeepers” there is no need for our taste 
in art to be mediocre'with our neighbours 
across the Channel ready to clear all the 
early-Victorian cobwebs from our eyes. 


Chippendale’s Contemporaries.— In the 
realm of British painting it was Sir Joshua 
Reynolds who achieved the posthumous 
honour of reaching the highest prices at 
Christie’s. Then came the turn of his con- 
temporary and rival, Gainsborough, after 
whom followed in close succession Romney 
and Hoppner. Eighteenth-century cabinet- 
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makers had no Academy to perpetuate their 
names. Chippendal: by publishing his de- 
signs in 1754 achieved a popularity and made 
a permanent record denied to other cabinet- 
makers whose work was anything but com- 
monplace. Lock and Copeland, Manwaring, 
Ince and Mayhew, and Heppelwhite, all 
followed with books of designs which, if they 
have not taken the public taste in so striking 
a manner, exhibit a genuine attempt to form 
a school of design not unworthy of the early 
English traditions. The chair we reproduce 
of middle eighteenth-century style was for- 
merly at Stourton Hall and is a fine example 
of what was being done in the time of Chip- 
pendale and immediately succeeding him. 
Its ribbon scroll in the back shows the 
Chippendale influence, and the two rosettes 
are the Jacobean design interpreted by an 
eighteenth-century craftsman. It is a note- 
worthy and distinctive chair, thoroughly 
English in character and typical of the finest 
eighteenth-century design. 

The Man in the Street.—It has just been 
stated bya library authority that the majority 
of men do not read after the age of forty. It 
may confidently be stated that the picture 
galleries of the great mass of the public are 
the street hoardings and the shop windows 
where pictures are exhibited, besides, of 
course, the innumerable illustrated maga- 
zines. If there is any value at all in the crea- 
tion of artistic taste in the public surely the 
significance of what may be seen for nothing 
should be an important factor in the calcula- 
tions of economists bent on elevating the 
masses. The National Gallery does not 
attract the man in the street; anything in the 
nature of a museum or an art gallery is repel- 
lent to many persons. It is not unworthy of 
consideration that the first steps towards 
beautifying the homes of the people lie nearer 
to one’s door than the national collections. 
Perhaps the wily advertiser who realises 
the possibilities of art may be a greater 
blessing in disguise than we think him 
to be. AS Ee 


BRONZE DOREE CANDELABRUM FOR 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 


By permission of Frank Hyams, Ltd., 128, New Bond 
Street 
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Tihe Welledressed 


he woman who does not cherish a real love 
for gems—whether she possess them for 
her very own or whether they are still in the 
realm of delights to sigh for—is surely the 
most unnatural of her sex. But those who 
love beautiful things for their own sake, and 
who appreciate the added dignity which a few 
well-chosen ornaments confer on a tasteful 
toilet, will hail with enthusiasm the announce- 
ment that that world-renowned firm, the 
Association of Diamond Merchants, Jewellers, 
and Silversmiths, 6, Grand Hotel Buildings, 
Trafalgar Square, W.C., has just added to 
its huge stock 
of novelties in 
jewellery and 
silver plate a 
splendid assort- 
ment of second- 
hand jewels 
amounting to 
£5,000 in value, 
which are being 
offered at 25 to 
20 sper, ciem't. 
below their 
original cost. 
There are tiaras 
and _ necklets, 
exquisite stars 
for brooches or 
pendants, rings, 
and a_ whole 
host of lovely 
bracelets for the 
adornment — of 
our sleeveless 
arms. 

The associa- 
tion is prepared 
also fo sell both 
new and second- 
hand jewels on 
the monthly 
payment system 
at the actual 
catalogue prices, 
whilst for cash 
it offers the sub- 
stantial discount 
of 5 per cent. 


This system 
holds good in 
India and tke 


colonies as well 
as the United 
Kingdom. It 
purchases also 
old gems and 
silver, or takes 
them in ex- 
change, whilst 
those who want 
old ornaments 
remodelling and 
bringing up to 
date can be supplied with choice designs and 
estimates at the same time. A beautiful cata- 
logue containing 5,000 illustrations can be had 
post free on application. From all of which 
it will be seen that the firm’s business methods 
are as attractive as its wares. 

A few of the very latest pendants are 
illustrated on this page. In the centre is a 
very handsome design forming a necklet with 
a cluster centre of beautiful emeralds and a 
massive drop, the whole of which costs £150. 
A charming novelty is the diamond wreath 


NOVELTIES 


and tie with a pink topaz centre, depicted in 
the left-hand top corner, whilst below is an 
exceedingly dainty pendant in the same 
combination of stones—pink topaz and 
diamonds—the respective prices being 475 
and £65. Exceedingly choice is a_pen- 


-dant with a pear-shaped diamond centre 


surrounded by specially-cut emeralds. It may 
be seen in the bottom left-hand corner, and 
is only £150. Lastly, there is a very fine 
whole pearl with a diamond tie priced at £63. 
These represent a few of the latest designs 
indispensable to the well-dressed woman. 


IN PENDANTS AT THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS 


I wonder if half the people who enjoy 
them ever realise what a great boon the 
illustrated catalogue is to the busy woman. 
It is so little trouble to send a post card 
and receive by return gratis and for nothing 
a beautifully-illustrated book by means of 
which one can practically shop from one’s 
arm chair. Peter Robinson of Oxford Street, 
W., has just sent me a charming i.Justrated 
catalogue entitled Zhe Fashions of To-day, 
and I can so heartily recommend it and its 
contents to the consideration of my sex, young 
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Woman—Notes at Random. 


and old, that I trust they will apply for one 
without delay. The firm in question is pre- 
eminently one that ‘‘ knows,” and the woman 
who places herself in its hands, so far as her 
frocks and frills are concerned, will find her- 
self essentially well done by. 

A few items which struck me specially in 
the catalogue include a handsome lace coat 
called the ‘ Ascot,” which unmounted costs 
only two guineas and on a silk basis elegantly 
trimmed works out at 43 guineas. Then there 
are fascinating linen coats trimmed with em- 
broidery at 31s. 6d., and wraps for all imagin- 
able occasions 
are equally 
cheap and good 
value. Blouses 
— but if I begin 
on these I shall 
have ado to pull 
up. Suffice it 
to say there are 
charming ex- 
amples in lawn, 
in soft silk, in 
nun’s veiling, in 
crépe de chine, 
in taffetas, 
beautifully — cut 
and finished at 
varying prices, 
from 5s. IId. 
upwards in fact. 

Scarves, 
boas, and stoles 
in ostrich and 
marabout com- 
bined and the 
new ruffles in 
chiffon and lace 
will attract 
attention natu- 
rally. Lingerie, 
tea gowns, foot- 
wear, headwear, 
dainty nick- 
nacks for the 
home, sunshades 
—specially 
cheap and good 
—hosiery, gavt- 
erie, belts, and 
baby linen, all 
figure most 
temptingly in 
the pages, but— 
have you a post 
card? Pray 
send it to Peter 
Robinson, 
Oxford Street, at 
once and enjoy 
the catalogue 
for yourself, 

The _ breezy, 
out-of-door 
atmosphere which is so striking a characteristic 
of the modern girl’s education has as valu- 
able an influence on the character as the 
physique of the modern girl. At St. George’s, 
Ascot, for instance, the training of the figure 
forms an essential part of the curriculum, 
whilst special attention is given to the French 


language. The principals—Mdlle. Darius 
and Miss Pakenham Walsh—are to be 


congratulated on thus combining the best 
points of an English and French education 
in a delightful environment. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Day—Friday, May 26 

General Contango Days—Wednesday, May 10, and Monday, May 29 
Pay Days—Friday, May 12, and Wednesday, May 31 
Consols—Thursday, June 1 


Bank Rate, Two-and-a-half per Cent. 


Money.—The Bank Reserve is now below 25 millions, as the 
result of a further decrease of £721,000 last week. Market borrowings 
account for an increase of 2} millions in the ‘‘other securities,” 
while the ‘‘ proportion ” has fallen over three points to 473 per cent. 
The gold bars which have come into London during the past 
fortnight have practically all been bought for Paris. 


Investment Points.—The depression reflected throughout the 
Stock Exchange from the American section remains unrelieved, and 
the belief is gaining ground that Yankee prices will have to go 
lower before the liquidation of speculative positions in Wall Street 
has been completed. 

Two months ago [ pointed out that speculators had already 
discounted not only the end of the war but the handing over of the 
victor’s spoils to Japan. The war still goes on. The momentous 
naval battle that has been ‘imminent? for a fortnight remains 


unfought, Japan has nearly reache Dai 
the limit of her external borrowing 
powers. The news of the arrival of the 


Russian fleet at Vladivostok will pro- 
bably be the signal for a slump in| 
Japanese stocks. 

Grand Trunk Thirds and Ordinary 
are worth holding for higher prices. 
The transport of the material for the 
new Transcontinental railroad will begin 
directly and will make its mark on the 
traffic returns. The increase in net 
earnings to the end of March restores 
Thirds to the two per cent. dividend basis 
from which the blizzards of 1904 deposed 
them. 

The directors of the Western Canada 
Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., are 
inviting subscriptions for 300,000 six per 
cent. cumulative preference shares of £1, 
also ranking for surplus profits after 
ten per cent. dividends have been paid 
on £150,000 ordinary capital allotted to 
the vendors. Mills are to be erected on 
the coast of British Columbia for the 
manufacture of “news” paper, of which 
200 tons per week for five- years have 
already been sold to Edward Lloyd, Ltd. , 
Spicer Bros., Ltd., are under contract | 

| 


act as the company’s agents for ten years. 
ys ag years 


Deccans.—The adage that everything) comes to him who waits is 
not always justified by results in the case of mining and exploration 
companies, but it seems to be Romine bat all right for the long- 
suffering shareholders of the Hyderabad (Deccan) Company, Ltd. 
This company never issued a prospectus, but some eighteen years 
ago the £10 shares which were allotted to the nominees of the pro- 
moters were peddled out tothe public at quite unjustifiable premiums 
through the agency of a well-known firm of jobbers in the miscel- 
laneous market. From time to time fresh rigs were engineered, only 
to be followed by fresh relapses to lower depths of disappointment 
until after fifteen years of dividendless existence the company was 
carrying a debit balance of nearly half a million sterling, and it was 
decided to write off two-fifths of the capital as lost. The concession 
originally granted by the Government of the Nizam conferred rights 
of prospecting for minerals throughout his dominion until 1892, and 
during that period the concessionaires had the right to select 
properties for mining operations to be taken over on long lease at 
fixed royalties, 

The present position is that the company is working the 
Singareni coal field with an area of about 50 square miles, and 
has retained ten sections representing about 250 square miles out 
of a larger original lease of the Raichor Doab gold field. Portions 
of the latter are being parcelled out to subsidiary companies, and of 
these the Hutti (Nizam’s) Gold Mines, Ltd., in which the Deccan 
company holds 10,000 shares out of a total ‘issue of 45,000, has just 
paid its first dividend of 1o percent. ‘The collieries worked by the 


THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD 


Director of upwards of a score of companies 
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company sold £132,440 worth of coal last year which brought in a 
profit of £48,492. The net revenue for 1904 amounted to £32,000, 
or just about double the return for 1903. Since the reduction of the 
capital in 1901 a small dividend has been paid in each year, and that 
for 1904 is the best on record at 45 per cent. 


Hard-working Directors.—The loss of the jewel case is no Jonger 
the monopoly of the young and beautiful actress. That. the latest 
victim of Autolycos should be the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Chesterfield would afford provocation enough for the reproduction 
of his lordship’s portrait, but he has a better claim to be included in 
my gallery in that he is rapidly qualifying for pride of place among 
the most hard-working company directors in the City. At the 
beginning of the new century Lord Chesterfield’s directorial engage- 
ments numbered five. They now exceed a score, of which four are 
chairmanships. In the goldfields group he helps to direct the three 
Simmer and Jack companies, the Rand Victoria, the Village Deep, 
and the South African Gold Trust. As a friend of the Ochs family 
he is on the boards of the Oceana Consolidated, the New African 
Company, the New Egyptian Company, and the International 
Ethiopian Railway Trust. In the Lewis and Marks interest he looks 
after the East Rand Mining Estates and Grootvlei Proprietary. 
Two or three Rhodesians, the Savoy Hotel, E. W. Tarry and Co., 
Ltd., and Stratton’s Independence tend to the variety of a list that, 
like Marion the giantess, is still growing. His lordship is fifty-one 
years of age and married to the second daughter of Mr. Charles 
ilson, the Hull shipping magnate. 
They talk of him as a future Cabinet 

minister when the Tories go out of office. 
Speyer Bros., who have in a com- 
paratively short time established them- 
selves in the foremost rank of issuing 
houses, are now taking a direct hand in 
the management of: certain companies 
with whose finances they are identified, 
Mr. William H. Brown, a member of 
the firm, has just joined the boards of 
the London United Tramways and the 
Metropolitan District Railway, his name 
being coupled in the announcement with 
regard to the latter company with that 
of Lord George Hamilton, already a 
director of the Underground Electric 
Railways Company. Mr. C. T. Yerkes, 
having given up the chairmanship of the 
London United Tramways, has been 
succeeded by Mr. C. J. Cater Scott, a 
hard worker of many parts who directs 
railways in Havana, Mexico, and Manila 
as well as the London and County Bank, 
the London and India Docks, the Schi- 
baieff Petroleum Company, and the 
North British and Mercantile Insurance 

| Company. 
The Railway Congress at Wash- 
——ington.—Washington is all agog this 
week with its International Railway Congress, and most of the big 
railway systems of the world have sent their representatives. 
A strong contingent, numbering over one hundred, has gone out 
from Great Britain, and what is regarded as:a satisfactory point 
in this connection is that the delegates are selected mainly from 
the younger generation. These fortunate gentlemen wil] enjoy a 
six weeks’ picnic that will cost the shareholders of their respective 
companies £30,000 in the aggregate, but I do not think the money 
will be badly spent. This is the seventh of these international 
congresses, and its distinctive feature is that for the first time the 
Kaiser has sent a party of German delegates. President Roosevelt 
has cut short his hunt in Colorado and is expected to address the 
Railway Congress on Saturday. Mr. Morton, the Secretary to the 
United States Navy, who was formerly vice-president of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka, and Santa Fé Railway, last week opened a railway 
appliance exhibition, and in his official speech pointed out that 
freights in America were probably in the aggregate 4o per cent. 
lowerr than in other countries and wages 50 per cent. higher, 
although the cost of material was more. This he considered a 

transport triumph. 

Apropos of railway men, there was quite a representative 
gathering at the recent dinner of the Savage Club presided over by 
Mr. John P. O’Donnell, the expert in signalling, who introduced 
from America the system of low-pressure pneumatic - power 
signalling now adopted on the London and South-Wesvern, the 
North-Fastern, and the Great Central railways. The portion 
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of the artistic 
menu drawn 
by my 
brother Savage, William H. 
Pike (“ Oliver Paque’’), which 
he has kindly allowed me to repro- 
duce, gives excellent portraits of three 
Re MILLAR cows or four of the leading railway men 
re ena) of the day. 
— Bond Investment Companies. —For years 
past | have been contending that genuine 
thrift among the working and middle classes has been retarded 
rather than promoted by the companies exploiting so-called “ house- 
purchase ” schemes. Within the past two years a variant of the same 
class of undertaking has been brought into existence in the share of 
bond investment companies which, founded onan American precedent, 
have sprung up like mushrooms all over the country, more particu- 
larly in the big industrial centres of the north. I am glad to learn 
that a committee is to be appointed by the Board of Trade to inquire 
into the working of the bond investment system and that in all 
probability the inquiry will be extended to the free homes associa- 
tions, of which some thirty have failed within the past ten years. 
Up to the present there has been no sort of Government control over 
companies of either type unless they hapren also to transact life 
business. Many of them issue no balance sheet or accounts of any 
kind, while. only one, so‘ far as my inquiries show—I refer to the 
British Homes Assurance Corporation—issues a profit and loss 
account from which it is possible to ascertain the ratio of working 
expenses to income. I do not hesitate to say that most of the 
companies engaging in this class of business are hopelessly 
insolvent, and as the longer 
the traffic is allowed to go on 
the greater the losses of the 
community must be, I wel- 
come the news that the 
Board of Trade is at last to 
institute an inquiry. , My 
satisfaction extends to the 
fact that The Times, in its 
Financial Supplement of this 
week, devotes a special article 
to a scandal to which for 
many years most of the im- 
portant newspapers. of the 
kingdom have _ persistently 
closed their eyes. 


Stock Exchange Control. 
—As the result of a poll taken 
after the special meeting of 
the proprietors of the Stock 
Exchange last week the pro- 
posal of the Executive to 
alter the voting powers so 
as to vest the control in the 
hands of a small minority of large holders was defeated. The 
lead in the opposition to the plans of the managers was taken by 
Mr. F, Faithfull Begg, who has earned sincere congratulations on 
the success of his campaign. The declaration of the poll showed 
that 462 votes were recorded in favour of the change and 509 
against it. 


South African Depression.—The South African market in London 
remains entirely in the hands of the professionals with slight and 
occasional interference from the finance houses. The public remains 
persistently aloof, refusing to be spurred to enthusiasm by any of the 
optimistic stories which come from the Rand. What perhaps has 
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contributea as much as 


A TON OF 


Packing bullion at Cue for 


anything to the stalling- 
off of the investor from 
all speculative things 
South African is the 
knowledge of the com- 
mercial depression which 
our new colonies have not 
yet succeeded in shaking 
off. The budvet  intro- 
duced in the House of As- 
sembly at Cape Town last 
week was not calculated to 
remove gloomy impressions. 
The treasurer recalled that the 
revenue for the year 1902-3 
was £11,700,000, while for 
1904-5 the revenue derived 
from the same — sources 
amounted only to £7,900,000, or a decline of 33 per cent. The 
total revenue for that year was just over eight and a half millions, 
and the expenditure nearly nine and a quarter millions, leaving a 
deficit of £731,696, which will be met by a temporary loan. “In 
view of the existing commercial depression” the treasurer. was 
afraid to propose any additional taxation. 
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Electric Power on the Rand.—But whereas the trade of our 
South African colonies generally seems still to be hanging fire there 
are individual instances of marked revival, and among these may be 
cited the electric industry in the Transvaal as exemplified in the 
results shown by the Rand Central Electric Works, Ltd. This 
company, of which Sir Charles Rivers Wilson is chairman, made a 
start in 1895 with the purchase of a concession for power installa- 
tions granted to Siemens and Halske of Berlin, who entered 
into a contract to build the works and guaranteed a dividend or the 
issued capital for the first three years after the completion of the 
central station. The plant had hardly been brought to a remunera- 
tive stage before the Boer 
War broke out and the con- 
tractors had to make good 
practically the whole of their 
guarantee of dividend besides 
meeting losses on working. 
On the outbreak of hostilities 
the directors agreed that it 
was only fair that the con- 
tractors should be released 
from the small unfulfilled por- 
tion of their cash guarantee, 
and then for nearly four years 
the business was practically 
in abeyance, a large debit 
balance being carried forward. 
During 1904, however, a gross 
profit of £48,500 was earned, 
the receipts derived from the 
supply of power and rent 
having aggregated some 
£95,000. ‘The shares have 
just been restored to the 
dividend list with a distribu- 
tion of 5 per cent., and pro- 
spects for the coming year are regarded as extremely ‘bright. With 
the completion of the programme of. the new Water Board water 
will be so much cheaper that every industry in the Witwatersrand 
district should show the benefit in increased profits. 


GOLD 
shipment to England 


A Ton of Gold.—The last Australian mail brought a highly 
interesting, if not unique, photograph of the packing at the Cue 
branch of the Western Australian Bank of a ton of gold bullion, 
partly for shipment to the Bank of Adelaide in London and partly 
for transport to the Mint at Perth, W.A. The dramatic side of the 
picture is suggested by the formidable shooting irons that may be 
noticed mounting guard as it were over the precious bricks, 
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